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Cuarter XLIV. 


HARD AND FAST, 


T was one of the peacefullest, loveliest nights I ever remember 
on land or sea. The sense of profound repose was inspired 
more by the light breeze than by the darkness and the stars and 
the red moon that rose late and shapeless out of the sea till she 
soared into silver. A deep calm, with water like polished ebony 
going into the twinkling shadow, would have yielded stillness; 
but the wonderful peace I found seemed to lie in the delicate 
warm wind that put everything to sleep on board the ship, as 
though a prolonged ‘hush!’ were being uttered over her ; and the 
very ripples that came sliding through the mirrored starlight and 
the dusky side of the vessel was more like the babbling of old 
ocean smiling in some dream of rest than the familiar stirring of 
waters under the gentle whipping of the air. 

The moon rose late, but she found Miss Inglefield and me still 
on deck, where we had been since sunset. The small awning was 
spread and protected the girl from the dew that dropped out of 
the gloom in showers till you could have scraped whole pools of it 
off the skylight and hen-coops; but, it left the heavens exposed 
to high above the sea under the ridge-ropes, so that the starlight 
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gushed so fairly down on my companion’s face that I could follow 
the expressions in it as she’d raise her silver-glimmering eyes— 
and that’s the term for the lustre that was in them then—or 
glance around whilst we talked calmly of her father and mother 
and our friends and the sailors who had gone with them, and 
wondered what their fate had been, and whether we should ever 
meet them again, and whilst we recalled the incidents of the 
voyage and our troubles and anxieties and arranged plans for 
communicating with her friends when we arrived home. There 
was no love-making. It had not come to that, whatever might 
have been the thoughts in us. The beauty and peace of the night 
put a sort of melancholy into our minds and we talked gravely, 
which, to be sure, should seem likely enough, for it was sad to look 
back anyway, and that we did for the most part. 

The ordinary seaman Eye was at the wheel, having come aft at 
ten o’clock, and I have good reason for remembering who was the 
last man that steered the ‘ Silver Sea’ that night before I went 
below. Forward there was no sign of anyone stirring, though I 
knew that the others were on deck, lying down in sheltered places. 
The ship did not lean; there was no weight in the wind, though 
it blew right a-beam and all plain sail was set, raising three pallid 
fabrics into the darkness with their edges whitening out into a 
sort of faintness that was like dim light to the stars; she was 
sliding through the water with erect spars, without a curtsey, 
whilst the bubbles slid by with a noise like the distant tinkling 
of bells, and hull and decks were steeped in gloom that seemed 
liquid from the soft, phosphoric, star-tipped darkness upon the sea 
rising up into it till the shapeless lump of red moon rising dis- 
torted by the pinkish mist that lifted with her peered over our 
taffrail or quarter, and cast its faint glow along the ship likea 
glance from some heavenly eye that glanced above the sea-line to 
observe us. 

I remained on deck for about half an hour after Miss Agnes 
went to her cabin. I recollect furling the little awning, which 
there was no further need to keep spread, being always willing to 
put my hand to any job of that kind that the men might see that 
I was willing to help them. The long quiet chat I had had with 
Miss Inglefield served to call my mind away from any fancies 
calculated to disturb me; but now that I was alone, I was sensible 
of a depression that had hung upon me, lightly indeed, through- 
out the morning. It was pure nervousness, no doubt; there was 
nothing else to account for it. Indeed, all through that day the 
conduct of the men had been as quiet as if they had regulated it 
to the Sunday, which it happened to be; I could trace no effects 
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of drink in their movements or speech as they walked the decks 
or lay talking together, though I knew they had enough beer, 
spirits, and wine stowed away in the forecastle or the galley to 
last them for a week of hard drunkenness, Neither Nipper nor I 
had been able to discover if the ship was again headed off her 
course, though the wind, that had quartered us for some time and 
had only drawn a-beam that evening, rendered it easy for the men 
to bring her to when I was paying no attention without causing 
the shift of helm to be visible in the trembling of the sails; so 
that putting one thing with another, and remembering tkat we 
were constantly approaching the Brazilian coast, that we could not 
fail to make Pernambuco speedily, and that we were bound, in 
any case before long, to meet with ocean steamers and other 
vessels capable of giving us the help of men and navigation we 
needed, there was nothing to explain the fit of despondency upon 
me, unless it were nervousness and the lack just then of the 
strength of the fine health I had heretofore enjoyed. 

I looked over the rail into the starlit distances and into the 
east whence the moon had soared so high as to change her hot 
and cloudy red into silver powerful enough to empearl the yards 
and spars of the ship, but there was no shadow anywhere to indi- 
cate a sail. The sight of such an object would have comforted 
me, I. believe, as tending to relieve the profound and awful sense 
of loneliness excited by the shadowed ocean. It could have served 
no other end; but I was in one of those nervous moods which 
might be soothed by the knowledge that there were human beings 
like ourselves within the compass of the glittering mass of dark- 
ness through whose heart we were being urged by a breeze that 
was like the sighing of spirits. ‘Sometimes I’d catch myself start- 
ing at the fancy of someone moving on the forecastle or along 
the waist ; and then I’d wonder what there should be to alarm me 
in the figure of one of the men rising to take a look round, should 
he do so; and this wonder would raise a kind of consternation in 
me, as though I were under the spell of some sure and calamitous 
presentiment ; until feeling certain that I should be acting with 
extreme incautiousness if I continued to feed my nervousness by 
looking at the dusky, moon-touched ship and the ocean-darkness 
swarming with pallid, cloudy fires and the reflection of the lumi- 
naries, I turned on my heel and with a brief *‘ Good-night, Eye ; 
keep a bright look-out, for I see no one moving forwards,’ I went 
below to obtain some rest for my nerves in two or three hours of 
sleep. 

I was aroused by a hand violently grasping and shaking my 
shoulder. . 
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‘For God Almighty’s sake, wake up, Mr. Aubyn. The ship's 
ashore !° 

It was Nipper; I knew him, half-stupefied as I was by sleep; 
but he had to shout out again to make me understand him. 

Tt was still night-time; the glass of the scuttle was black 
against the darkness outside, but through the open door of the 
berth the light of the cabin lamp, which I had forgotten to ex- 
tinguish, streamed upon us and enabled us to see one another. 

‘ Ashore!’ I cried, discrediting my senses. ‘ Ashore!’ I re- 
peated, too thunderstruck and incredulous to stir for a moment 
or two; for no concussion had aroused me, I had been sensible 
of‘no such jar or shock as thrills through a ship when she strikes; 
and the motionlessness of her now, and the stillness, save for a 
tramping of feet overhead, was like giving the lie to Nipper's 
report. 

‘ Mr. Aubyn, the ship’s ashore, hard and fast,’ he cried hoarsely ; 
‘where, the Lord alone knows. She greased her keel on to it as 
though it was mud, and s’elp me God, ne’er a man knew she'd 
grounded till the cook, who'd followed Eye at the wheel, yells out 
that the vessel had stopped sailin’ !’ 

By this time I was as broad awake as ever I was in sunlight, 
out of my bunk and cramming my feet into my shoes. I ran into 
the cabin and knocked on the door of Miss Agnes’ berth but not 
so noisily as to alarm her. She asked, in a faint frightened voice, 
who was there. ‘It’s I—Mr. Aubyn. Pray arise and dress your- 
self completely, but as quickly as possible, and join me on deck. 
Do not be alarmed. There is no present danger. But I must 
have you with me as speedily as you can manage to come:’ and I 
then rushed up the companion ladder at Nipper’s heels. 

I could scarcely believe my eyes. Ashore! Why, when one 
hears that word, one thinks of the roar of surf, the wash and rolling 
thunder of tumbling breakers, of masts cracking as they fall, of 
the shouts of people horror-stricken by the sudden presence of one 
of the fiercest and deadliest of maritime perils, of the wild flapping 
of canvas and the groaning and rending of strong timbers or of 
iron plates torn by the beating of the hull from their fastenings. 
But what I hastened from the cabin to arrive in the midst of was a 
scene as placid asthe night-picture I had quitted three or four hours 
previously. The ship had a heel of about twelve or fifteen degrees, 
certainly not more; her canvas was full, there was nothing to 
make one suppose that she had suffered in the smallest degree 
aloft, and it would have been impossible without glancing over the 
side to know that she was motionless instead of sailing quietly 
along, though her inckination was in excess of what the weight of 
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wind suggested. The stars were shining brightly, the moon hung 
clear over the weather topsail yardarm, and though daylight was 
not far off, there was no hint of it yet to be found in the dark 
and scintillating east. The wheel was abandoned. From up 
over the side came the purring sounds of ripples breaking against 
the vessel under the bends, with here and there a kind of faint 
plashing noise, which were evidently produced by the washing of 
the tide round the exposed heads of the reef, or whatever it might 
be that we had struck upon. But strangest of all was a sort of 
confused shrill crying, weakened by distance, that came along 
clear athwart the breeze over the bows, as I reckoned. What it 
was I couldn’t imagine. I heard it the instant my head was 
above the companion, and when I came to a stand for a bewildered 
moment to gaze around me, and grasp as best I could the new 
dreadful misfortune that had overtaken us. It was a sound that 
made the night wild, as the ghastly glimmer of froth does, or the 
swift shadows of black clouds mixed with moonshine: a species of 
long-drawn faint screaming as though a hundred children were 
erying and wailing for help half a mile or more off, from some 
half tide stretch of rock. 

On a sudden the Finn, perceiving my figure, came stalking up 
to me; he was followed by the others, and we formed a group close 
against the after skylight. 

‘ Mishter Aubyn,’ said Grondhal, ‘ vere vill dis pe dot ve hov 
strook upon?’ 

‘I can’t tell you,’ I replied: ‘ but that won’t matter for the 
moment. Have you sounded the well ?’ 

‘No use doin’ that, said the cook: ‘the ship couldn’t sink 
furder if she was full to the hatches.’ 

‘ Ay, but we ought to know if she is tight, man,’ I cried: ¢ for 
we may be able to get her afloat.’ : 

One of the men laughed: I couldn’t tell to whom the voice 
belonged : and Eye exclaimed, ‘ No use talking of getting her off. 
No more grinding work for me. There’sa good boat, an’ I suppose 
the Brazil coast ain’t fur distant, is it ?’ 

‘Nipper,’ cried I, half wild with consternation, ‘I am no 
sailor; I cannot see my way in this lamentable business. Cannot 
you advise? What ought to be done? Good God, men!’ I ex- 
claimed, rounding upon the Finn, ‘ you surely will not let the ship 
lie here without making a struggle to float her.’ 

A hand was slipped into mine; it was cold as ice and trem- 
bling; I turned and saw Agnes Inglefield at my side. 

‘What ought to be done’s plain enough, Mr. Aubyn,’ said 
Nipper in the tone of a man who feels that he speaks to the 
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purpose; ‘the light sails should be clewed up‘and the topsails laid 
aback; what the canvas is doin’ now is just adrivin’ of her harder 
and faster; the wessel ought to be lightened, then a warp should 
be got up and the stream anchor carried out astern. Thero’s men 
enough here to man the winch and do what's proper, though it 
should come to no more than trying.’ 

‘ Yash, yash, but foorst orf all, vere are ve, Sharley ?’ exclaimed 
the Finn with a grin in his voice. ‘If ve are near some island, 
I’m for leafing der blooty hooker to her fate. _ And if not, den still, 
ash Sholomon hoy saidt, der Brazil coast cannot be far orf, und it 
vouldt be easier for us to take der boat und hov a pleasant sail to 
Pernambuco dan pe sthraining our poor old Jegs and arms in 
strivin’ to verk dis plasted “‘ Silber Sea” orf der rocks.’ 

‘Good enough for Grondhal!’ cried Eye with a noisy, half- 
drunken, most impudent laugh, in which he was heartily joined by 
the German. 

I was no seaman, but I was no fool; and it flashed upon me 
instantly that whether this horrible disaster had been brought 
about by the men or not, they meant to take advantage of it to 
serve some purpose of their own whose nature was not yet to be 
ascertained, and that, unless Nipper and I could manage to float 
the vessel between us—a hopeless fancy—she would be left to go 
to pieces where she was. What was to be done? 

I whispered hurriedly to Miss Agnes, ‘ We have grounded upon 
a reef. But the weather, as you see, is beautiful and promises to 
remain so, and we shall have plenty of time to arrange for our pre- 
servation. Go and sit aft there, near the wheel. I have much to 
do, but I will join you the moment I am able to do so.’ 

She immediately did as I desired. 

* Men,’ I exclaimed, ‘let go the royal and topgallant halliards, 
will you? and let us haul up the courses and back the yards. 
You'll surely help me to that extent. I’ve done my best for you 
—for God’s sake don’t fail me now, if only for that poor young 
lady’s sake yonder. We must back the topsails , 

‘ What’s the good? the ship’s as fast as if she was in dry dock, 
and no muckin’ about with the yards is goin’ to help her,’ said Eye ; 
and I saw him by the moonlight thrust his hands into his pockets 
and turn away. 

Grondhal exclaimed, ‘ Vell, dere can pe no harm. Der preeze 
may freshen und ve don’t vant no mess, poys; so, Sholomon, turn 
to, my ladt, and oblige Mishter Aubyn.’ 

One perceived the influence of the man in the way the others 
went to work. Royals and topgallant sails were clewed up, courses 
hauled up, spanker brailed up, and the yards swung aback with the 
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topsails left standing with a dispatch that made me see that if the 
men would but make up their minds to it, the ‘Silver Sea’ need 
not be long lying aground for the want of will and muscle to warp 
her afloat. But when this job was over, they coolly lighted their 
pipes and sat down, the Finn exclaiming, ‘ Dot dey most vait for 
taylight to shee vere dey vos pefore dey did anoder shtroke orf 
any kindt.’ 

I went to the forecastle, followed by Nipper. He was evidently 
determined that the men should no longer wonder whether he 
meant to stick to me or throw in his lot with theirs in any schemes 
they might have formed. We walked into the eyes of the ship, as 
the forwardest part of the forecastle-head is called, and peered into 
the gloom. The moon threw up the body of the sea, and we could 
pierce the shadow of the night to some distance ; but if land were 
about, there was no loom of it; we stared with might and main, 
but there was no outline to be caught to right or left, forward or 
astern ; the ocean went away from uson all sidesin a sort of dusky 
swelling, and if it hadn’t been for the lifelessness of the vessel, and 
the rippling noise of shallow water, and the play and flash of bits 
of foam here and there, some within stone’s throw, you would have 
sworn we were in the middle of the ocean. 

Yet a little away on our port bow, about three points say, 
there was a curious appearance upon the sea. It was white, 
without any kind of shining, and still I should have guessed it to 
be the reflection of a planet if its nearness hadn’t made me see it 
was much too big to prove such a thing as that. 

‘It looks like coral sand,’ said Nipper. ‘There’s two of ’em, 
d’ye see, Mr. Aubyn?’ 

‘ Sand-islands, no doubt,’ I exclaimed. ‘ But where, in God’s 
name, are we, Nipper? and what on earth can that strange cry- 
ing noise be?’ struck again by the shrill, plaintive, multitudinous 
erying that had before and at once caught my ear, and that gave 
to our situation and to the sea and to the night and to the very 
heavens a character of melancholy wildness that was sini 3 to 
me in my depressed and low condition. 

‘It puzzled me at first,’ replied Nipper, ‘ but I know what it is 
now; it’s sea-birds. They’re a-roostin’ on them sandbanks, and 
that shindy’ll be the talk they’re making over the sight of our 
wessel.’ Then, giving another long look round, he exclaimed, 
‘What the blazes part of the world are we in? Did any man ever 
hear of shoals in the South Atlantic before? Is this here a raffle 
of rocks hove up by an airthquake, or what ?’ 

* Will you take the hand-lead and sound round the ship,’ said 
I, ‘and see how we’re situated, whilst I go below and endeavour 
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to ascertain what shoal this may be? I have my suspicions, but I 
want to be sure.’ 

‘Certainly,’ he answered, and at once walked aft, without 
speaking to or being addressed by the men who lay or sat smoking 
upon the main hatch. I called to Miss Inglefield, and she and I 
went to Pipes’ cabin where the chart which I had used was. The 
girl had heard and seen enough to know exactly how matters 
stood, and when I had her in the light I could see sufficient 
resolution in her pretty pensive face to assure me that she had 
schooled her fears and that she meant to give me no trouble to 
hearten her up. She said, as I bent: over the chart, ‘This is a 
cruel misfortune to happen when all was going on so well.’ 

‘ Ay,’ said I, bitterly, ‘and it is made crueller by the rascally 
behaviour of the men.’ 

‘Is the Finn responsible for this ? ’ she inquired. 

The question flashed a thought into me that had not before 
occurred. Was this stranding of the ship the issue meant by the 
inaccurate and northerly steering I had noted on two occasions, 
and which, in all human probability, had been repeated again and 
again unobserved by Nipper or me? If so, how did the Finn 
know of this shoal? and, knowing it, how had he and his associates 
managed to steer true for it? and what was their object in aiming 
for it and wrecking the vessel? I peered at the chart: there was 
only one spot there that correspcnded with the reef we were on, 
and that was The Roccas. The longitude of the shoal and sand 
islands was 33° 46’ west, the latitude, 3° 51’ south; their dis- 
tance from Cape San Roque was 129 miles, NE.4 N., from Per- 
nambuco about 250 miles as the crow flies, and 84 miles west 
from the island of Fernando Nironha, the nearest point. All 
these details I rapidly mastered by hurried computation, Miss 
Inglefield the while standing by me breathing quickly and keeping 
silent. I was sure now; I knew where we were; the ship was 
ashore upon the Roccas, a dreadful and formidable shoal off the 
Brazilian coast, formed of two sand-islands raised a few feet above 
high water, the northerly one about 800 fathoms long and the 
southerly one about 500 fathoms long, as frightful, desolate, hope- 
less a shoal as any upon which a ship could go ashore, the more 
especially since it formed a neighbourhood whose dangers occa- 
sioned the captains to give it a wide berth, so that, supposing 
persons to be wrecked on it and left without the means of escaping 
in the shape of boats or materials for the construction of rafts, 
their doom would be inevitable. 

How came we here? The course I had laid down would have 
carried us miles to the southward of the place, The Finn had 
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inspected the chart; he had noted these islands and the mainland 
beyond ; had not his and the others’ secret northerly luffing been 
coutrived that the ship might strike this shoal, or, if she missed it, 
that she might go ashore somewhere upon the Brazilian coast well 
away from the ports there? It was a conspiracy to make one 
tremble, more for the later dangers it threatened than for the 
present peril it had plunged us into. 

I looked at Miss Inglefield. She was watching me intently. 
When our eyes met she repeated her question: ‘Is not the Finn 
responsible for this?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered, feeling the paleness and the despair that 
were in my face as though I saw myself in a glass. ‘ He and his 
mates are responsible. They must have repeatedly and secretly 
steered the ship to the northward of the track I had told them 
to pursue, and this, and some inaccuracy in my own calculations 
perhaps, and a current flowing to the north, will account for our 
present situation.’ 

‘But what can be their motive in wrecking us?’ she cried 
with startled eyes and bringing her hands together in a sudden 
convulsive clasp; ‘surely they value their lives, and if they will 
not enable you to get tke ship off these rocks, what do they intend 
to do? how do-they propose that we should save ourselves ?’ 

‘ There is the boat,’ I replied in a mechanical way; for I was 
as bewildered as she; I could see no object to be gained by this 
wrecking of the ship, this subtle, devilish steering her so that she 
should be cast away. If plunder was their game, why did not 
they long ago fill their pockets with what they could find in the 
cabins and go away in the boat, and leave the ship afloat with us 
in her if they pleased ? Why sneak her on to the Roccas, hitting 
that shoal by chance on their road to the coast they knew they 
would reach in time, unless, indeed, the destruction of myself and 
Miss Agnes and Nipper was contemplated and to be managed 
without their lifting their hands against us ? 

She was going to say something about the boat, referring to 
my last answer; but I seized her hand, and said, ‘Come on deck ; 
I feel like a poisoned rat in this reeking cabin with those mis- 
creants on deck breathing the pure air and whispering together.’ 
Then a thought occurring to me, I asked her to pause whilst I 
searched the captain’s cabin for firearms ; for I knew if none were 
there, there were none elsewhere ; but though I hunted high and 
low, opening and exploring lockers and drawers, I could find no 
weapon of any description. It was only too plain that there had 
been but one pistol in the ship, and that it was in poor Pipes’ 
pocket when he went overboard. 
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When we gained the deck the dawn was breaking. The light 
was sifting through the indigo, quenching the stars fast, and 
showing like a white flame seen through oiled paper. The 
tropical morning grew so rapidly that in a moment rather than in 
minutes the decks were showing and the fabric on high with it; 
canvas fluttering stole out into tints; the darkness went off the 
sea like a carpet rolled from it, and first it was a pale grey, and 
then a dim blue, till the blazing arch of the sun stood up and 
turned it and the sky into brilliant sapphire. Hand in hand Miss 
Agnes and I stood by the companion, waiting for the light. When 
it had come, I led her aft past the wheel, that I might have her 
as‘clear of the men as the ship’s deck would suffer; and there I 
left her, begging her not to come forward, to keep her heart up, 
and to hope and believe that all would be well with us yet. 

Nipper had finished sounding aft and was now at work with 
the lead over the bows. The men, when the light came, got up 
from the hatch and went in a body forward to view the little 
sand-islands. They were plain enough now; close to they seemed, 
about a quarter of a mile off, or thereabouts—I cannot be sure. 
Clouds of sea-fowl were rising off them, many hovering, many again 
wheeling about our mastheads, and scores breaking away from the 
main body and flying north and east, south and west, filling the 
quiet radiant breeze with that shrill, singular, multitudinous 
crying that had so uncomfortably affected me during the darkness. 
The islands lay north and south; they were of a dazzling white- 
ness, and when the sunshine struck them they seemed to seethe in 
their blue setting like as though they were floating stretches of 
boiling quicksilver. They showed but a small height above water, 
about ten or twelve feet as I calculated. Otherwise there was 
nothing to see but a rock in the westward jutting up to about 
twelve feet, with the agitation of water streaming in a current 
over submerged rugged ground and here and there a play of froth. 
All around was the blue sea, showing the immenser, the more 
overwhelming in its mighty distances for these specks of silver 
dazzling sandbanks fixed in its great heart. 


Cnarter XLV. 


WE ABANDON THE SHIP. 





I stoop a little while looking at the men forward, wondering, 
now that they saw what sort of ‘ islands’ were these we had struck 
upon, whether the sight would not dismay them and determine 
them to try to heave the ship off whilst the fineness and calmness 
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of the weather made such a job seem practicable. The Finn, 
standing a head taller than the others and shading his eyes with 
his great hand, gazed stedfastly round the sea as though he could 
not persuade himself that those two sandbanks ahead of the ship 
and the rock beyond were all the land that was in sight. The 
cook and the German talked volubly and pointed frequently, but 
I was too far aft to catch more than the murmur of their voices ; 
on the other hand, Eye, leaning against the windlass end with 
his hands in his pockets and his cap on the back of his head, 
puffed at the sooty inverted pipe in his mouth with an air of 
mulish indifference that nothing could account for but drink. 

Then Nipper, hauling up the lead for the last time, threw it 
down and came to me. He told me that the ship was afloat aft 
and hung forwards from about amidships. 

‘Whether it’s sand she’s on or what I don’t know,’ said he, 
‘but Ill swear she’s not hurt herself. Nothen could have been 
softer than the way she slid into it. If the bottom here was 
made of grease this strandin’ business couldn’t have been more 
quietly done.’ 

‘ Will those scoundrels help us to get her off?’ I exclaimed. 

‘I fear not,’ he replied, shaking his head with a sidelong look 
towards them ; ‘ it’s to be managed, I’m sure; but whatever their 
schemes is the floatin’ of this wessel wouldn’t be part of ’em. 
I’ve gathered that much if I’m not able to understand more.’ 

They all came aft before I could exchange more words with 
Nipper. 

‘Vell, Mishter Aubyn, hov you foundt out vot landt dis is?’ 
exclaimed Grondhal. 

‘ It’s the Roccas reef,’ I replied. 

‘Niver heerd of such a place,’ said the cook. ‘ How fur off is 
it from Pernambuco ?’ 

I told him. 

‘Vell,’ said the Finn, ‘I shoopose de only ting to be done is to 
get ter poat over. Dese are our plans,’ he continued, with a 
surly, almost savage, look at me, as if he would have me under- 
stand that I had better not oppose him, and speaking with such a 
tone of command that Nipper’s and my glance met at the first 
words of it: ‘de vedder ish fine now, but it may coom on to plow 
and den ter ship vill go to pieces; so ve don’t mean ter vait. Ve 
shall put vater und provisions inter der poat und land dem und 
ourselves on dot islandt dere,’ indicating the more northerly 
of the two sandbanks. ‘Ve mosh not pe in a horry. Dere are 
many dings in der ship ve might vish to take, und ve shall vant 
a boat to go to and vro between the vessel und der island; boot 
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in case der vedder changes ve shall landt some vater und 
provisions ferst. Dot is ash it is agreedt, eh, poys ?’ 

‘ That’s it,’ the three others exclaimed. 

‘Is it possible that you mean to land and so abandon the 
vessel without making an effort to get her off?’ [ cried. 

‘We've told you that,’ exclaimed Eye with a half-drunken 
curse. ‘Surely you can’t be so much a landsman as not to know 
that when a ship goes ashore it’s her intention to stop there.’ 

There was something behind all this, and I saw in their faces 
that it would be mere waste of time to reason with them. ‘ Have 
your way,’ said I, and I turned to the rail and looked out to sea, 
striggling with a fit of mad temper, lest by some ungovernable 
outburst I should end in converting the ‘Silver Sea’ into the 
theatre of a bloody tragedy. 

‘Coom along, Sharley,’ bawled the Finn to Nipper ; ‘ led’s get 
der poat over. Ve shall vant your help vilst der cook gets der 
breakfast retty.’ 

I lingered a few minutes to cool down; but I was still half 
wild at heart when I went aft to Miss Agnes and began to talk to 
her in a voice I purposely softened. 

‘The men persist in refusing to try to get the ship off,’ said I. 
‘I don’t say it is to be done, but if they were not scoundrels they 
would make the attempt.’ 

‘ What do they mean to do?’ she asked 

‘Why, to land some water and provisions on one of those 
islands and then leisurely abandon the vessel. Were I satisfied,’ 
I continued, wishing to check her rising alarm, ‘that the ship 
could not be moved, I should consider their plans seamanlike: 
for if the ship is actually immovable we must take to the boat, 
and it is a wise precaution to provide against a sudden gale that 
might break up and scatter the ship as she lies here by landing 
plenty of food and water at once.’ 

‘Is there no way of saving ourselves except by that boat?’ she 
said, looking at it whilst the men freed it of its gripes and fumbled 
at the tackles. 

‘No way, since the men will not put their hands to the ship. 
It will be a boat voyage, but not a long one.’ 

‘Oh, but to think, Mr. Aubyn, of being boxed up in that 
boat, even for a day, with those horrid, dreadful men!’ she cried 
with a violent shudder, whilst her eyes brightened with fear as 
though she was only beginning to realise our position. 

I remained silent, watching Nipper, who quietly stood by the 
falls with his eyes fixed on the Finn, who was giving some directiong 
to the understeward, 
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‘ Why do they refuse to get the ship off?’ asked Miss Agnes 
after a short pause. ‘ Would they not rather sail home in her 
than in that boat ?’ 

‘They have a motive; I know it in part, but I cannot see 
right through it,’ I answered. 

‘What motive, Mr. Aubyn?’ locking her hands and biting 
her lip to keep the tears back. 

‘Plunder!’ I exclaimed passionately ; then, suppressing my 
voice, I continued: ‘ Nipper long ago suggested, and I am now 
quite sure, that their intention is to rob the passengers’ cabins of 
all the small valuables and money they can come across. Both 
stewards talked plentifully of the things belonging to Mr. Edwards 
and your parents and Mr. Hornby, and the men mean to take all 
that they can conceal in their shirts and pockets and caps. There 
is jewellery enough to repay them I know, and there will be no 
lack of money I dare say, for both Hornby and Edwards would 
come well provided in that way. O that they were with us! that 
all the crew were with us!’ 

‘ But they might have all that is in tha cabins if they would 
get the ship off and help you to sail her to Pernambuco,’ she 
exclaimed with a gleam in her face as if what she said was a fancy 
I would act upon and represent to them. 

‘No,’ said I, ‘they know the law too well. They could not 
claim the things nor retain them.’ 

* But are they not to be bribed ?’ 

I could not reason with her. It was bitterly painful, I tell 
you, to look into her wistful, streaming eyes, with the sense of her 
lonely, perilous, dreadful position strong in me, and point out how 
hopeless her suggestions were. J knew the men—had read their 
resolution in their countenances and behaviour, and I perfectly 
understood that no mere promising to reward them if they got 
the ship off would for an instant divert them from that scheme of 
plunder which had helped to bring us to our present fearful pass, 
but which they would render impracticable by warping the vessel 
afloat, if the thing could be done. What plan they had to escape 
with their booty I did not know. Whether we were picked up by 
a ship, or whether we sailed the boat straight to Pernambuco, it 
was certain they ran the risk of being searched or of the plunder 
being found upon them, even supposing that I did not inform 
against them. Had they considered this? possibly not. Sailors 
are still sailors even when they are miscreants ; and one character- 
istic of Jack is an incapacity to see much more than half of a 
thing at a time, specially if he be of the grossly and coarsely 
ignorant type to which the Finn and his fellows belonged. 
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When the boat was in the water, the men unshipped the gang 
way and threw a set of steps over the side, and they then went to 
work to hand provisions into her. These were brought up from 
the cabin by the German, and consisted of biscuit, tinned meats, 
a few hams and cheeses and a quantity of flour. I took notice 
that they passed no bottles of beer or wine or spirits into the boat; 
but I supposed that they would remember what they had forgotten 
in this way when they came to the ship again from the island. 
I watched them pumping fresh water into some breakers, and when 
these were stowed in the boat I expected to see them go in a body 
into the cabin and rifle the various berths ; instead of which they 
went forward, and after a little I perceived themsitting in a group on 
the forecastle eating their breakfast. Nipper kept with them, but 
the indescribable something in his quiet manner, or else the way in 
which the others seemed to keep him off, more by their hanging 
together and talking to one another and seldom to him, than by 
their actually forcing him aloof, would have enabled the most 
incurious eye to pick him out as a man who was not making one 
of the gang he worked with and remained with. After a bit the 
cook spoke to the German, who got up and went into the galley, 
whence he shortly afterwards brought to Miss Agnes and me some 
tea and bacon and biscuit. He put the tray down on the after 
skylight and immediately walked forward again, in a hurried 
fashion, as if he was afraid we should speak to him. Miss Agnes 
took a little tea, but I could not prevail upon her to eat. It was 
not so much terror in her, though God knows that would have 
been excusable enough, as consternation and despair, as I could 
see in the wildness and sadness of the glances she’d throw round 
those leagues of brilliant blue that never appeared to me so cruel 
and measureless as then. When she’d look at the gangway, and 
think of the boat, you saw it was a thought that broke her down; 
but I know that the hardest and most terrible part of the idea in 
her then was the prospect of being cooped up, for it was impossible 
to say how longa time, with Grondhal and his mates. There was 
little I could think of to hearten her, though I did my best. 
Indeed I could not yet imagine what was going to happen, 
what villainous programme the men had prepared. Once it 
occurred to me that they meant to land us in the boat, and leave 
us there with her and run away with the ship: but a moment’s 
reflection assured me that that was not likely as it was impossible 
for them to know that the ship was not as hard, fast, and immovable 
as they had professed to me to believe her, and it was not to 
be conceived therefore that they would base any plans upon so 
great an uncertainty as that. No: their project, no doubt, was to 
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plunder the ship and then get me to steer the boat for the 
Brazilian coast, for some part of it near Pernambuco, perhaps, 
where they could land with their plunder, and, as shipwrecked 
mariners, make their way to the city or nearest town or village, 
taking care to separate from us that we should not be able to 
inform against them. This, I say, was my theory of what they 
intended to do. 
They took about an hour to eat their breakfast and smoke 
their pipes. From time to time Grondhal would stand up and 
carefully search the horizon as if he expected a sail to heave in 
sight, though it looked to me more as though he was afraid of 
that happening, unless, indeed, he was studying the weather. The 
sun was burning hot, but spaces of the quarter-deck were shadowed 
by the canvas, and so Miss Agnes and I found shelter from the 
roasting rays whilst we waited for the next thing to happen. 
Glancing during this time towards the northern island, I noticed 
what had not before caught my eye; namely, a couple of heavy, 
thick, black pieces of wood standing upright in the sand. I fetched 
the telescope and examined them, and found them, as I considered, 
to be the remains of a beacon, though at first I had imagined 
them to form part of a buried wreck. The blaze came off the 
sand in a blinding shining, and for some moments the sight of 
my right eye was completely darkened after I had put down the 
glass. Yet the light breeze held, blowing tenderly into the backed 
topsails and softly shaking the canvas that hung from the yards 
in the grip of the clewlines, whilst the blue ripples made a kind of 
music over the side, and you could hear the quiet streaming of the 
tide over the shallow ground and the fountain-like plashing of foam 
here and there. 

‘Come along, poys; led’s get on now,’ I heard Grondhal say ; 
and the men, still keeping their pipes in their mouths, went to work 
afresh. The boat’s mast and sail had been already placed in her, 
and I was puzzled therefore to know what they wanted with 
another sail—a topmast studding-sail it looked to me—which 
they had taken the trouble to get up from forward out of the sail- 
room. This they passed into the boat; and then the Finn came 
up to me. 

‘Now, Mishter Aubyn,’ said he, glancing at Miss Agnes as he 
spoke, ‘ we are all retty to leave der ship. You know de arrangement. 
Vill you und de lady please to get inter der poat?’ 

My heart fell to feverishly beating, and my head seemed like 
to split with the passion that seized me. He sawit in my eyes, and 
the cur fell back a step with a look towards his mates who stood 

at the gangway watching us. I controlled myself till my voice 
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was little more than a low tremble. ‘Consider the weather, 
Grondhal, and think how it may be possible to float the ship by a 
struggle. For God’s sake don’t let us abandon her without an 
attempt.’ 

‘Look here,’ he exclaimed loudly, that his mates might hear; 
‘dere ship is hardt und fast, und ve don’t mean to preak our 
packs over an unpossible shob. Now you hear. Ve are all 
equals, and dere mashority is vor doin’ vot ve mean ter do. Lady, 
take de gentleman’s arm, or shall. I hond you inter der poat 
myself?’ 

Miss Inglefield hurriedly seized my arm and held it with the 
tightness of a death-clutch. The Finn looked at her with a grin, 
and then turning his face towards the others, burst into a loud 
laugh. 

‘ Just repeat your plans, will you?’ said I. 

This was heard by Eye, who, before Grondhal could answer, called 
out: ‘The plans are to convey provisions and water to hat there 
sand-island and get wot we may reckon necessary out of the ship agin 
a change o’ weather that may happen in a hour—for who’s agoin’ 
to trust the sky near the hequator? When we’ve landed all we 
want, hincluding your chart, and anything else you may need, vy, 
then we shall tarn to and victual and fit out the boat for the 
woyage to Pernambuco; and considering that the ship’s as useless 
now as if she was under water, then, if there’s eer a man as could 
say our plans warn’t shipshape and such as sailor-men should 
dewise arter they've been cast away, why, I’m game for one to 
stand up to the bloomin’ lubber, if he wur twice as big as 
Grondhal there. So come along, mister. Don’t keep us waitin’ 
all day.’ 

‘I see how it is,’ 1 whispered to Miss Agnes; ‘they’re too 
modest to rifle the cabins whilst we’re on board. Come! we must 
have courage. But oh for a ten minutes’ loan of poor Pipes’ 
revolver with Nipper there to back me!’ and with that I walked 
with the girl to the gangway and without a pause handed her into 
the boat and followed. 

‘Me und der cook’ll shtop here to preak out more groob und 
tings, exclaimed the Finn; ‘Sharley und Sholomon und Fritz’ll pe 
honds enough to discharge dere poat und pring her pack for us 
und vot ve shall preak out.’ 

Nipper came down the side at once, just giving me a look 
as he took his seat on a thwart. Eye and the understeward 
followed, as obedient to Grondhal’s word of command as men-of= 
warsmen to the order of an officer. They threw their oars out, 
and in a few seconds we were gliding away from the ‘Silver Sea’ 
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and rowing through the ripples, whose tiny featherings went east- 
wards with the tide, towards the northern island. The water was 
never so shallow that the boat was in danger of grounding till her 
stem touched the bank, though again and again the white bottom 
looked to glisten up to within an inch or two of the blue surface, It 
was enough to craze the mind to see the ship lying there in her 
beauty and completeness, and feel that nothing but the scoundrelism 
of the man who owed his life to her stood between her and her 
chance of floating once more. The heel of her gave the masts the 
bland inclination they’d take in sailing, and at the first glance 
anyone would have supposed that she had been awkwardly hove- 
to with all three topsails aback. The thought came into me, 
as I glanced from Eye’s half-drunken face to the tallowy chops of 
the German, that if Nipper and I chose to fall upon these men— 
and the mastering of them to us would have been as easy as saying 
how d’ye do—we might without difficulty secure the Finn. But 
I speedily saw we could do ourselves no good by so acting; because, 
suppose after we had mastered Grondhal the men consented to 
try to float the ship and found that she was not to be stirred; in 
that case we should have to take to the boat; the Finn would 
come too, as we could not act so inhumanly as to leave him 
behind ; and when we were together, he might regain his influence 
over the others, so that our shipwreck might as easily as not end 
in our murder! 

However, very little time was allowed me for thinking: the 
German and the ordinary seaman rowed with a long hearty stroke, 
and in a few minutes the boat lay alongside the sand-island. 
Nipper sprang out, and I followed and helped Miss Agnes to land. 
The coral sand was alive with land-crabs and a kind of crawling 
vermin that resembled earwigs, and many gulls and sea-fowl 
squatted, or stood, or wobbled about uttering peculiar cries; but 
such was their wildness, so unused were they to the sight of man, 
that they did not move at our approach nor take the least notice 
of us, and when I jumped out of the boat I had to kick two or 
three of them out of my way that I should not tread upon them. 
The heat struck up through our boots as though what we stood on 
was lava newly hove up out of the heart of a voleano ; and the glare 
came off the white sand in a dazzle that seemed to swim like a 
mist into the blue, turning the sky into trembling silver to as high 
as a tree all away round the ocean, looking at it from the island. 
About a musket-shot to the right lay a complete human skeleton, 
with fragments of clothes upon its arms and legs; some bones were 
near it and bits of bleached wreckage. The skeleton lay on 
its back; it caught my eye instantly; and I never remember 
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experiencing the like of the shock caused me by the sight of that 
lonesome mocking outline looking straight up to God with its empty 
eyes and horrible grin. 

Eye jumped out of the boat, leaving the German in her. The 
height of the sandbank above the water would vary with the tide ; 
it was now between ten and twelve feet, and would be less later 
on when the water had come to its height. The bank sloped 
easily, and it was a sign that refreshed me after the sight of the 
skeleton when I observed that on the eastern and southern side 
of the island, any way, there were no marks on the sand to denote 
that stormy weather had been here recently. 

» © What’s that sail for?’ demanded Nipper, as the ordinary sea- 
man called to him to give him a hand to get what I had taken to 
be a studdingsail out of the boat. 

‘Why, Grondhal thought it ’ud sarve as a tent—specially for 
the lady, as it’s blazing warm here, and no mistake,’ answered Eye. 
‘See them uprights?’ pointing to the massive pieces of timber 
standing in the sand. ‘ Well, they'll do for stancheons, and you 
can slope the sail down astarn so that there’Jl be room in the 
shadder it’ll cast for all hands. Charley, ye might. be a settin’ of 
it up, whilst me and Fritz unloads the boat. Mr. Aubyn’ll lend 
you a hand, I dessay. He'll be glad to get the lady out o’ the 
sun.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Nipper; ‘that’s all very well; but if the 
Finn’s so thoughtful about the lady, what did he want to land her 
here for? Why wasn’t her and Mr. Aubyn kept aboard, where 
there’s shelter enough, till we was all ready to sail away in the 
boat, seein’ as you wouldn’t try to get the ship off ?’ 

‘Didn’t Grondhal explain? If arrangements is made, what’s 
the use of muckin’ about and shifting of them ?’ exclaimed the 
ordinary seaman with a sullen look at Nipper. ‘ What we’re now 
doin’ was settled and agreed too, and so what’s the use of askin’ 
questions? It’s all plain enough, ain’t it ?’ 

Startled by the dark look that came into Nipper’s face, for it 
was enough that Miss Inglefield was one of us to make the need 
of keeping peace among the men an imperious necessity, though 
God knows this ordinary seaman’s speech and manner was bitter 
provocation to a man whose grade was above his, who knew him- 
self to be an honest, nimble, first-rate sailor, and who was twelve 
or fifteen years older than the brutish youth, I hastily said, 
‘This sail’s a good thought of the Finn’s, Nipper. ‘The sun is 
scorching, and Miss Inglefield, I know, will be grateful for shelter 
from it. Ill lend you a hand, with pleasure, to spread it.’ 

‘ Lay hold, then, sir,’ he exclaimed ; ard hoisting it, rolled up 
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as it was, on to our shoulders, we trailed it along over land-crabs 
and earwigs and staring, unmoved sea-fowl, black and grey and 
piebald, to the posts. It proved to be an upper topsail, and after 
some trouble we managed to secure two corners to the posts and 
to contrive a kind of shallow tent with a portion of the sail heaped 
up in it asa seat for Miss Agnes. It was her presence that caused 
Nipper and me to say very little of what was in our minds. 
There was a boat voyage before her, and the association of the 
abominable men for some days, perhaps; and it would have been 
cruel to speak of them, as we both knew they were to be spoken 
of, though I now know that nothing that we might have said 
could increase the terror with which she viewed them. 

All this while Eye and the German were working hard over the 
contents of the boat, and the last bag of bread was flung ashore 
whilst Nipper and I were still fiddling over the ‘awning.’ 

‘They are going back to the ship,’ said Miss Agnes. 

I turned and perceived Eye in the act of shoving the boat’s 
head off. ‘That’s part of their programme,’ said I, wiping my 
streaming face. ‘They'll now fill their pockets and then put more 
provisions in the boat and bottles of drink—which they have for- 
gotten in their first load,’ pointing to what had been left on the 
sand, ‘and come to us to be steered for the Brazil coast. Why, 
Nipper, they’re evidently as much ashamed to break open and 
plunder before you as before us—to judge by their leaving you 
here.’ 

He stood silent a moment or two looking thoughtfully at the 
receding boat. ‘They’ve got a roundabout way of going to work,’ 
he exclaimed, taking a deep breath. ‘Seems fo me that the idea 
of that there sail was more as a roose to give mea job here in 
order to keep me away than thoughtfulness for the lady. They 
don’t trust me, of course. But do the fools reckon that I couldn’t 
just as well tell what they’re after now they’re alone as if I stood 
by and saw ’em overhauling the luggage and the cases and taking 
all that’s easily stowed away? Maybe they'll quarrel, though. 
They'll have to make shares, and the Finn’s that gluttonous he 
may get a knife in him yet, and specially if they start off 
drinkin’.’ 

‘Well, we must attend their pleasure,’ said I. ‘ Come, let’s 
get under shelter and wait. Great heaven! What will be the 
glare of the sun upon our heads in that boat! Oh the villains! 
Look at the ship, Nipper! Surely, surely she was to have been 
got afloat!’ 

We had been waiting for four hours. The sun was now almost 
high over head, and a man’s shadow was no more than a short 
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blotch. That fiery eye pouring down its blinding light and the 
dazzle it flashed up off the coral sand would have been unbearable 
but for the merciful shelter of the sail. For four hours, I say, we 
bad been waiting. All that time the boat lay alongside the ship, 
but not once did the men show themselves. There was no use in 
being impatient. We all three of us knew what the scoundrels 
were about, and I, for one, had fully expected that they would take 
plenty of time to ransack, so that no object of value that was 
plunderable under the circumstances might escape them. Once, 
when about three hours of the time had passed, Miss Agnes said, 
‘Do you think they will try to get the ship off, and sail away and 
leave us here?’ It was a startling question, and I looked at 
Nipper, who answered, ‘ No, that’s not their intention. If they 
meant it they'd have turned-to at once and run an anchor out and 
gone to work. The ship ’ud be too risky for them to sail about in. 
She might be boarded, and what story have they got? Then, 
again, who's there to navigate her? No, miss, don’t be afraid of 
them carrying the ship away. This here grounding has given ’em 
the chance they’ve been looking for. If the boat’s met with, why, 
they’re shipwrecked men, who saved all they could afore they 
abandoned the wessel; and if they’re forced to give the property 
up, by your informing against ’°em, why, then they’d try for 
salvage money. They feel, of course, that they must take their 
chance. But you'll find they’ll not put themselves in the way of 
being picked up. They'll get you to steer the boat plump for 
the coast. That’s the idea in ’em, sir.’ 

‘Would you put all this business down to the Finn?’ I asked. 

‘ Ay, the whole boilin’ of it, from first to last.’ 

‘But wasn’t there plenty of surliness and mutinous feelings 
amongst them all whilst we were beating about for the wreck— 
enough to account for what they’re now about there? ’I said, 
pointing to the ship. 

‘ Why, yes, there was, quite enough; they only wanted to be 
told what to do, and that the Finn found out. One of the worst 
was the steward. My notion is, it was his talking about the 
money and things in the cabin that put the scheme of plundering 
the wessel into the Finn’s head. The cook’s a scowbanker, but the 
least harmful, and’ll be glad, I lay, to be home and out o’ this 
job. But there’s none as could be trusted, or I’d have tried my 
hand upon him.’ 

‘I am quite sure now that that dreadful Finn murdered poor 
Captain Pipes,’ said Miss Agnes. 

‘So am I,’ answered Nipper. 
‘Oh Mr, Aubyn !’ she cried passionately, ‘ what would I give— 
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what would I give to escape being cooped up in that boat with him 
and with the others!’ 

‘It will not be for long, I exclaimed, taking her hand. ‘ The 
Brazilian coast is not above a hundred and thirty miles distant, 
the build of the boat is warrant enough that she is a swift sailer, 
and supposing she never exceeds four miles an hour, we shall be 
able to make the land in little more than a day and night.’ 

‘ Besides, miss, the men’s not likely to trouble you,’ said Nipper. 
‘You'll sit well aft with Mr. Aubyn, and you'll find they won’t 
meddle with you. Their wish is to avoid passing ships and get 
ashore as soon as possible; this'll give em enough to think about, 
and you'll find it’ll keep ’em sober too, which’ll be a good job, for 
the boat’ll need to be a sight larger than she is if there’s to be any 
drunken wranglin’ and skylarkin’.’ 

At the end of the four hours it was about a quarter past 
twelve. The heat had dried the wind up, though a light air still 
stole across the calm blue and gave a faint movement to the white 
royals at the ship’s mastheads. Suddenly a man stepped through 
the gangway into the boat; he was followed by another, whilst the 
Finn and the cook remained on deck and lowered or tossed a 
quantity of articles to the others alongside. We could not clearly 
see all that they put into the boat ; but it was certain that they 
were provisioning and watering her liberally ; so much so indeed 
that Nipper broke out; ‘ Are they going to take a holiday on this 
here island, that they’re filling up with water and grub in that 
style? why,’ he exclaimed, pointing to the breakers and biscuit 
and hams &c., which lay on the sand, ‘ have they forgot that there’s 
enough there to last a dozen of us six such voyages as we're goin’ to 
make? Well, they may be right to take care we don’t run short; 
but it'll bring the boat middling deep if they keep all on as they’re 
now doing.’ 

We continued watching them intently. They took about half 
an hour to load the boat with what they wanted; and then after a 
pause, during which I supposed they were taking a good look round, 
the Finn and the cook went over the side into the boat, and at 
once stepped the mast, whilst I could see Eye clearing away the 
sail ready for hoisting. 

It was now that the conviction of their real intention smote me, 
and I seemed to feel the beating of my heart stop as though I had 
been struck by lightning whilst the skin of my face grew tense and 
cold as marble under the paralysing emotion of despair that seized 
me. Yet I did not speak. I just glanced at Nipper, who was 
watching the boat steadfastly, and then turned my eyes again upon 
her. Suddenly the men in her shoved off and at the sam m ment 
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they hoisted the sail. As they did this, Nipper sprang from under 
the tent and reached the margin of the sand in a few frantic 
bounds. 

‘Boat ahoy!’ he yelled in a voice so wild and piercing that 
several black gulls which might have passed for stuffed birds for 
their stolidity took wing with cries of alarm and went flapping 
heavily away to sea; ‘for God Almighty’s sake don’t leave the 
lady and us two men on this island.’ 

Their only answer was to throw out a couple of oars, haul aft 
the sheet of the lugsail, and with Grondhal at the helm, head due 
westwards. Thrice did Nipper hail them, but no answer was 
returned; indeed, I would even swear that the Finn did not so 
much as look back, whilst the German who was in the bows lighted 
a pipe. 

‘Oh the murderers! Oh the murderers!’ cried Nipper, raising 
his clenched fists above his head in a paroxysm of rage, and then 
combing the sweat off his brow, he came with staggering steps to 
where Miss Agnes and I stood watching the boat that, under the 
combined propulsion of the oars and the small wind, was sliding 
fast away towards the deeper blue of the ocean, past the water 
lying shallow and pale upon the reef. 


Carter XLVI. 
WE RETURN TO THE SHIP, 


For a couple of minutes—which for my part might have been 
an hour, so crammed were those short seconds with suffering and 
passion and cruel imagination—for a couple of minutes, I] say, 
after Nipper had rejoined us, we stood staring from the shadow of 
the sail at the receding boat. On a sudden Miss Agnes cried out, 
‘Oh, Mr. Aubyn, I would rather be here, I would rather be as that 
skeleton there is, than with those men. They have left us to our 
fate—but what is that fate to be? have we no chance whatever 
to save our lives?’ 

Had she not spoken I should have lacked courage for some 
time to look at her, so fearful was I of the effect of the men’s vile 
and murderous treachery upon her mind. It was enough to have 
deprived a much stronger-hearted woman than she of her senses ; 
for not the pen of the greatest genius that can be named could set 
before you even a faint representation of the sense of loneliness, of 
the deadly mortal feeling of despair, that came drawing into the 
heart out of the four corners of the boundless flashing ocean as the 
boat dwindled in the distance and left us looking from her to the 
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fixed, still, silent, deserted ship. But it was not more the words 
of, than the note in, the girl’s speech that caused me to turn 
swiftly to her. She was not smiling; she was white as the sand 
we stood on; but the expression of pain and fear that had 
been in her face all day had passed; the going of the boat had 
soothed and comforted her as surely as though help had heaved in 
sight, and there was 2 wonderful look of gratefulness and thank- 
fulness in her mild and gentle blue eyes as she raised them to 
mine. 

‘Nipper,’ said I, ‘do you hear what the lady says? We must 
take heart, man. You have been a good friend to us. You have 
stuck to us nobly. We are still together and are two men in good 
health, possessed of spirit and resolution, and we have a girl’s life 
to save as well as our own. Have we no chance? The land isnot 
many leagues distant, and there must be ships about to fall in with 
us. How are we to get away from this reef? That’s the problem, 
and it must be solved.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Aubyn,’ he burst out in a voice thickened with 
suppressed tearless sobs and the rage that still worked in him ; 
‘they are brutal, bloody murderers to act in this way, to maroon 
us on a bit of sand without a boat to git away in, and nothen but 
a hard and fast ship to watch fall to pieces!’ 

‘No!’ I interrupted, vehemently. 

* Look at that!’ he cried, pointing to the skeleton ; ‘ that’s the 
meanin’ they had in their minds all along. I never thought it of 
"em. I allowed that they had the feelin’s and intentions of devils, 
but devils wouldn’t act to one of their own kind as those men 
have acted to me who’ve bin their shipmate and messmate, and to 
you and the lady here who’s never done ’em harm. Now you see, 
sir, how plain it all is why we was to be landed here with those 
provisions and why the Finn—may God’s curse fall upon him as 
he sits there !—and why the Finn sent this sail ashore with orders 
to Eye to contrive that I should be left behind to spread it!’ 

He shook his fist in the direction of the boat, whilst his face 
darkened and his eyes gleamed to the passion that surged up in 
him. It is always best to let outbreaks of temper in such natures 
as this man’s have their way. At sea the privilege of ‘ growling’ 
as it is called has saved many a mutiny; and though cursing is a 
vile habit, a deal of bloodshed, I warrant, has been saved through 
men exploding out their wrath in oaths. I knew Nipper would 
calm down presently, but that until he did calm down there would 
be no good in discussing what ought now to be done; so for a 
space we went on talking about the rascality of the men, of the 
cunning they had shown in landing us in this trap, of the devilish 
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consistency with which they had acted their parts, every man of 
them, from the onset. A good share of Nipper’s rage was directed 
against himself, for now that the game was played and the trick 
was easy to understand, he was astounded that he should not have 
seen it. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said I, ‘ that’s all very well, Nipper; but see here: 
the men had made up their minds to plunder the ship and go 
off with their booty without you and me and Miss Inglefield; it 
didn’t matter to them whether they left us aboard the ship or on 
this sandbank, but I dare say they considered it would be easier to 
get rid of us by landing us, since, if we were on board when they 
shoved off, our desperation might lead us into giving them a great 
deal of trouble. So they formed their plans; they meant we 
should come into them, and had we refused they would have used 
foree—and what might that have ended in? Our murder, maybe, 
and no one to stand between this lady and yonder beasts. No, 
man; what has happened has happened. We must look our 
position in the face. But as I know Miss Inglefield has tasted no 
food since yesterday, suppose we first of all try to get a meal out 
of those stores there?’ 

I spoke cheerily, and I wonder when I look back how I 
managed it; for at heart I was so depressed that had my will 
relaxed its grip of my emotions to the smallest extent, I am sure 
I should have been prostrated by despair of a wild and dangerous 
character. One shock had followed another so rapidly that no 
time was given me to rally ; and now the last of them that had come 
was the very worst that could have happened; as what man would 
not own who had stood with us on that little sandbank in the 
midst of the great deep and marked the white sail of the boat that 
had abandoned us glimmering no bigger than a star away out 
upon the sea, and then looked at the fixed and useless ship and at 
her empty davits, and then up at the sky, made brassy by the wide 
and ardent flaming of the sun, and rendering the expanse of 
waters, to our low-pitched vision, illimitable by the manner in 
which the arching of the glaring vault seemed to take the horizon 
away with it into its own stupendous distances? Yet I managed 
to speak cheerily and to behave as if I felt so; I fetched some 
biscuit and tinned meat, and then Nipper brought a breaker of 
water with him to the tent as I may call the extended sail, and 
we made out a meal in true shipwreck fashion, eating with our 
fingers and using the tin from which we had extracted the meat 
asacup. Nipper grew more and more reflective, and I’d notice 
him eating with his eyes fixed on the ship and a frown of deep 
thought upon his weather-stained forehead. As for Miss Agnes, 
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the going away of the men appeared to have neutralised the 
horror our position excited in her. Maybe as a woman and 
wanting a sailor’s knowledge, she had not yet grasped the full 
significance of our plight; but certain it is that there had come 
into her gentle face more of the old looks I had been used to see 
in the time of Edwards and Hornby than had lain there ever since 
our friends had boarded the wreck. 

‘I’ve got a pipe in my pocket, Mr. Aubyn,’ said Nipper 
presently ; ‘ would the lady object to my lighting it ?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ she exclaimed. 

He cut a pipeful of tobacco off a stick of cavendish, thinking 
hard all the while, with his eyes on the ship; asked me for a 
light, which I gave him, and after puffing hard for some moments, 
squatted himself down on the sand and said, ‘ We must get aboard 
the ship, Mr. Aubyn; and how’s that to be done ?’ 

‘ How ?’ said I, reckoning he knew. 

‘Well, I must swim aboard of her. It won’t be much of a 
swim. At low water, I allow, this reef’ll uncover to near a 
hundred fathom along. That'll bring me nearer to the ship by 
six hundred feet.’ 

‘But the lady and I can’t swim on board, Nipper.’ 

‘No, and there'll be no need. What I’ve got to do is plain 
enough—lI must bring the end of a line ashore and make it fast 
to one of these uprights. With that I can haul myself backwards 
and forwards.’ 

‘Well?’ I exclaimed, listening eagerly, for he had again 
paused to think. 

‘There’s a quantity of planks down in the half-deck,’ he 
continued; ‘ye might have taken notice of them when we over- 
hauled the vessel in search of Captain Pipes. A few of them 
pitched overboard and lashed together’ll make a raft big enough 
to support the three of us. I'll haul it off here by the line, and 
we can haul ourselves back again the same way.’ 

I was struck by this ready planning. 

‘But what follows, Nipper? what are we to do when we get 
on board the ship?’ 

‘Mr. Aubyn,’ he answered, impressively, ‘look around you, sir, 
"Tis all water. There’s no boat in that wessel,as you know. We 
can’t stop here; we couldn’t remain in her, for, soft as she slid 
into it, ye may guess by the looks of the ground around her that 
it wouldn’t take much of a breeze to bring her and us to that 
condition, pointing in a sort of shuddering way to the skeleton 
and the raffle of wreckage and bones near it. ‘What must we do, 
then, but turn to and build a raft as fast as ever our hands can 
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manage it and shove away out to sea, trustin’ to Almighty God to 
bring us deliverance.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, turning to Miss Agnes, who had followed 
Nipper’s words with intense eagerness, ‘ there is no other resource. 
But we have the materials and tools for constructing a raft that 
should prove fully as safe as the boat, if not so handy and fast; so 
our lot will not be much harder than had we gone with the others 
in the boat.’ 

‘It will not be so hard,’ she exclaimed, quickly. ‘ We shall 
be alone. We shall not have those dreadful men with us.’ 

But how could she be expected to know what lay before us? How 
could she be supposed to understand the experiences a raft was sure 
tofurnish us with? I might have foreseen, by looking at the stranded 
ship, that it must come to a raft, for how else were we to get away 
from the island? But when the prospect was brought home to me 
by Nipper’s plain words, my heart quailed, despite what I had 
said to Miss Agnes. Somehow, the putting off from a sinking 
ship in a raft had always affected me, in reading of such things, as 
the direst part of shipwreck. I associated unspeakable human 
anguish with it; long days and nights of famine and maddening 
thirst, of maniacal outbreaks, of deadly conflicts, of the silence of 
exhaustion, with the wash of wave after wave to carry off some 
white corpse or some yet breathing skeleton. However, it would 
not do to let such fancies as these work in me; so I broke away 
from them by lighting a cigar and throwing myself alongside 
Nipper and talking away as fast as I could ply my tongue, for I 
was just then in a condition when the evillest thing that could have 
befallen me would have been my being left alone with no other 
company but my own thoughts. Ah heaven preserve me! Here 
had I started in sound condition to help Mr. Edwards to chase 
health down the two Atlantics, and if I was not drowned or starved 
or destroyed in some other way, I now bade fair to end infinitely 
more ill than my gouty friend had begun! 

Well, the afternoon wore on, though the sun was still high in 
the north-west when the ebbing tide had left a long stretch of the 
reef uncovered, whilst the ship heeled to a larger angle as the 
water sank around her bows and sides. Nipper walked to the 
margin of the sandbank and returning, said that ‘he allowed the 
tide was slack enough for him now, and he might as well start at 
once. I agreed with him, for it would be dark when the sun set 
and the moon rose very late. 

‘But are you a good swimmer ?’ said I anxiously. 
‘Good enough for that job,’ he answered looking at the ship. 
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‘Why not secure a couple of bits of that wreckage there,’ said 
I, pointing to the litter near the hones, ‘ under your arms ?’ 

‘They'd only hinder me,’ he answered: ‘and yet I dunno: I 
might be glad of them for all I can tell.’ 

So saying he went and selected a couple of small pieces of the 
old wood, the remains of a ship that had gone to pieces here heaven 
alone knows how many years ago, stripped himself to his dungaree 
trousers secured the wood to him by means of the small stuff with 
which the rolled up sail we were now using for a tent had been 
stopped, and walked straight into the water. 

Miss Agnes and I watched the black point of his head steadily 
nearing the ship till he came to the steps which hung down the 
vessel’s side, he then hauled himself out of the water, went hand 
over fist up the ladder and disappeared. 

‘A plucky fellow!’ I exclaimed. ‘He swam the distance 
quickly. I daresay he’d be wondering if there were sharks about, 
as I did, though I was frightened to hint sucha thing: but he 
took the water gamely. Nipper is a real English sailor. Would 
to God the rest had been like him!’ 

‘I am sure, Mr. Aubyn,’ she said, ‘that when it came to the 
point you would not have got me to go into the boat with the Finn. 
Do you know what I believe he would have done had he taken us ? 
After you had steered him near the land, he would have thrown us 
overboard that there might be no witnesses against him and the 
other odious wretches to prove that they had robbed the cabins.’ 

It was not a time for merriment ; yet I could not help laughing 
at the knowing manner in which she spoke, and the horror that 
dilated her blue eyes and the warmth in her voice. There never 
was a gentler woman, yet I believe had we been in a position 
to hang Grondhal, she would have been glad to slip the noose over 
his ugly head. 

After a pretty good while we saw Nipper come to the gangway 
and drop a plank overboard, evidently secured by a line to prevent 
it floating away though it was too far off to tell that. In.a few 
minutes he let fall another plank, and then another, and so on till 
about eight or ten of them were lying alongside. He then came 
down the steps, and I could see him securing these planks to one 
another by lashings. By the time he had rafted them nearly an 
hour had passed since he had left the sandbank. When he had 
ended, he climbed on deck again, and flung down some more planks 
which he secured on top of the first platform; then once more 
returned to the ship and remained out of sight for near upon a 
quarter of an hour. He now reappeared, and getting upon the 
raft, began to coil down a length of line upon it, and when that 
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was done, he yet once more boarded the ship and descended witha 
boat’s oar, with which he shoved off. 

Now began some tedious work: the raft was heavy and the 
sculling and paddling of her with one oar very laborious; yet inch 
by inch he propelled the fabric towards the island, the line (the 
end of which was attached to the ship near the gangway) paying 
out as he approached, until drawing in to very shoal water he was 
enabled to pole it along after the manner of the old Tyne keelmen. 
He asked me to hold on to the raft whilst he made the end of the 
line fast to one of the uprights in the sand. When this was done, 
the line, which was formed of ratline stuff, lay along the water 
between the sandbank and the ship. 

» *Since there was plenty of deals aboard,’ said he, ‘I thought, 
whilst I was about it, that I might as well lash enough of ’em 
together to carry the three of us aboard. But, added he with a 
look at the sun, ‘ we shan’t be able to do much afore it comes on 
dark unless we work by lamplight.’ 

‘That would be rather exhausting work,’ saidI. ‘The weather 
looks wonderfully fine and settled. The ship should be safe enough 
to pass the night in, one of us keeping a look-out, and there’s shelter 
and her own bed for Miss Inglefield; things she ought to have, 
but which she wouldn’t get here.’ 

‘ Oh, the ship’ll be safe enough,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ besides, if it 
should come on to blow there’s always that there raft at the 
gangway and this line to drag ourselves ashore with. Sleepin’ 
on sand ain’t pleasant ; I don’t know that it ain’t worse than rock 
when it’s full of land-crabs. Then there’s the birds. Ye’ll have 
thousands of ’em returning from foragin’ at sundown, and though 
a gull’s soft enough to lie on he don’t usually smell as sweet as 
a mattress oughter, ticularly when he’s in a crowd. But that’s 
the thing,’ he continued, pointing to the skeleton, ‘I'd least 
relish when it came on dark. I wouldn’t so much mind if it wut 
broke ; but it’s whole an’ could stand up if it had power, ay, an’ 
run after a man too; and if I got thinkin’ about it,’ said he, 
wiping the palms of his hands on his wet trousers and then 
picking up his shirt and vest, ‘when you was asleep and this 
island dark, it ud make me feel uncomfortable.’ 

He speedily dressed himself. I then called to Miss Inglefield, 
and the three of us got upon the raft. It was substantial 
enough to support us easily, consisting as it did of two tiers of 
deals securely lashed together by a man who very perfectly well 
knew his work as a sailor. Miss Agnes and I sat down upon it, 
whilst Nipper dragged the fabric towards the ship by means of 
the rope; the stores which had been landed by Eye and the 
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German being left where they were in case we should be suddenly 
driven by a change of weather into quitting the vessel. It was 
only that morning since we had abandoned the ‘Silver Sea,’ yet 
to me it seemed a week, so cruelly and heavily had the hours 
been freighted with suffering and anxiety. There was infinite 
bitterness and grief in me whilst I watched her as we slowly 
approached. There she lay, a beautiful, perfect, shapely fabric, 
with her glossy sides gleaming to the reddening rays of the 
westering sun, and her square black yards scorched with the 
festooned canvas, or the white squares of the topsails rising one 
above another on the tapering masts, whose trucks glimmered like 
pieces of silver against the soft afternoon sapphire of that golden 
tropical day; there she lay, with the slack blue tide crawling 
around her well-exposed cutwater and leaning down upon the 
sandy bed on to which she had slided in the attitude of a vessel 
sailing swiftly through it under a strong beam wind, with scarce 
any other discernible movement aboard of her than the delicate 
fluttering of the vane at the masthead to the light breathings 
which kissed our hot cheeks like the waftings of a fan; looking 
I thought, now that the low tide exposed a fairish deal of her 
forward, an incomparably fine model from the lovely run that 
went gently swelling aft from the bluff of the bows, with that 
moderate fulness of side you get in the old clippers along with 
the knife-like sharpness forward where the bows sloped down to 
the forefoot ; there she lay, with the strong light shining dim in 
the wet dull gold of her sheathing, and the deep clear eastern sky 
looking to flow, like the atmosphere itself, through the tracery of 
her rigging and betwixt the yards and round past the sheeny 
satin-like edges of the sails; there she lay! yet had the whole 
graceful and elegant structure fallen down before us as we gazed 
and been swept in rude squadrons of planks and beams and spars 
by the tide upon the sandbanks, she could not have seemed more 
hopelessly useless to us than we then found her as we eyed the 
ship, drawing slowly towards her upon the raft. 

We reached the gangway ladder, and I assisted Miss Agnes on 
board. The slant of the deck was mighty deceptive; it made 
you feel that the ship was sailing at the rate of knots, and it 
positively needed a glance at the aback topsails and the canvas 
hanging motionless in the red atmosphere to dispossess me of 
that notion. Well, here we were aboard the ‘Silver Sea* again 
anyhow, and I took a long look in the direction of the ocean 
whither the boat was gone; but there was not a glimpse to be seen 
of her: the tiny white of her sail had been absorbed in the azure 
dimness in the eastern distance; nothing was visible but the 
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gleam of the silky wings of white fowl mixed with the dark 
outlines of dusky birds, some as black as rooks, coming home to 
rest upon the islands and marking their approach by many 
singular cries, the very shrillest of which somehow partook of 
a plaintive character from the solitude of the reef and the speech- 
less and unbroken expanse of ocean that looked up with a kind of 
great, blind, unmeaning stare at the sky glaring down, for all its 
loveliness of colour, unmeaningly and blindly too. 

We had made up our minds to do no work that night; we 
were not only too weary, there was not much daylight left; the 
night would come along dark, and it would not do to trust our 
lives to a raft constructed by lamplight when we could easily stay 
till the morning under the promise made us of tranquil weather 
by the departing sun and the cloudless heavens. So the first 
thing we did was to light the galley fire that we might presently 
get a proper meal to eat, and then we went below to see what the 
men had left of our property there. Nipper told us he had not 
stopped to examine for himself when he came aboard, so he was 
as fresh to the sight as we were; and not a little astonishing it 
was, I assure you. The scoundrels had got all the boxes and 
trunks of the Inglefields up from where they had been stowed 
below, had burst the locks and turned the contents out, covering 
the cabin deck with a hundred articles of attire. I never saw 
such a muddle of clothes, male and female. Why on earth the 
Inglefields had brought such a stock with them I could not 
imagine ; there was enough here to last them for a three years’ 
voyage, including balls and jollities at every port put into. We 
then made the round of the cabins, and a pretty mess we found 
them in. The fellows had stolen everything that was small, 
everything that they could secrete, just as I had reckoned they 
would: the handsome and costly dressing-cases were smashed to 
pieces for the gold, glass, and other fittings which could not 
otherwise be removed; and the clearest possible sweep had been 
made of all rings, money, jewellery, and the like, as both Miss 
Inglefield and I very speedily found out when we came to inspect 
our own cabins. . 

‘ And how much in walue do you suppose they’ve taken, sir?’ 
Nipper asked me. 

‘Impossible to say,’ I replied ; ‘ but I don’t suppose I could 
buy what I have lost for less than 250J., including 60/. in gold 
which the beasts have taken; and if you'll double that sum on 
everyone of the other ladies and gentlemen—for who’s to know 
how much money Mr. Edwards and Mr. Hornby had with 
them i 
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‘I know papa had 200/. chiefly in bank-notes,’ said Miss 
Agnes. 

‘Well, I’m jiggered!’ cried Nipper. ‘ Why, it’s enough to set 
each man up for life if he can manage to get his dollop of the 
booty ashore. And, Mr. Aubyn, depend upon it that murderin’ 
Finn has had his eye on it all along and meant business the 
hinstant the loss of our two boats guv him the chance. Reef or 
no reef, he and the others ’ud have had what they’ve gone off 
with ; and my notion is that we ought to feel mighty grateful 
that this here hisland came and shoved hisself in our road: for if 
the ship hadn’t gone ashore, it’s my humble opinion that the Finn 
and his friends ’ud ha’ chucked you an’ me an’ the lady overboard, 
since it’s quite plain now that they never intended we should be in 
their way.’ 

‘I am exactly of that opinion, Nipper,’ exclaimed Miss Agnes ; 
and then, turning to me, she exclaimed tearfully, ‘Oh, Mr. 
Aubyn, how could you wonder that I would rather have died on 
the island than enter the boat with those villains ?’ 

Nipper eyed her as if struck by her prettiness. 

‘Tell ye what it is, miss,’ said he; ‘ there’s no need to talk of 
dying on the hisland or hanyweer’s else yet. Wood was made to 
swim, and there’s plenty of it on this here hooker. Only give me a 
spell of fine weather, and you shall bile me in the galley coppers if 
I don’t turn you out as pretty a sea-goin’ raft, fit to ratch or run 
with any reg’lar built wessel of four times her size, as the heye 
ever saw afloat.’ 


Cuarter XLVII. 
WE LEAVE THE REEF, 


WE had inspected the half-deck and found plenty of deals in it, 
ten inches wide and twenty feet long, for the construction of a 
large powerful raft, and there was also, for lashing, plenty of small 
twelve-thread ratline stuff; and we had also taken note of a 
couple of stump topgallant masts lying among the booms forward 
exactly fitted to serve as a foundation for the raft; so that, al- 
though we did nothing that evening, we knew that we had all the 
materials we required for going to work the first thing on the fol- 
lowing morning, to build a fabric as likely to serve us as well as a 
good boat. This we had done, I say, and we had made a substan- 
tial meal, and had spent some while after sunset in talking over the 
past and in making arrangements for next day and afterwards ; 
and Nipper and I had agreed between us to keep a look-out, he 
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going below until midnight, and I then turning in to sleep till 
dawn. 

There was indeed nothing to keep a look-out for except a 
change of weather. No ship was likely to approach within miles 
of this dangerous reef; and even the weather looked as fixed as 
tne vessel herself, though of course it was not to be trusted; in 
twenty minutes it might come on to blow fresh enough to make 
the ship’s life not worth the snuff of a candle ; or, what would have 
been equally bad, one of those sudden swells which will come 
running up out of the shadow of a storm many leagues distant, 
might come washing up round the ship and set her grinding her 
bottom out before we should have time to drop on to the raft and 
haul ourselves ashore by the line—if indeed it was not parted by 
the first movement of the vessel. Soa look-out was necessary, and 
I kept the first watch, though it was not a lonely one up to ten 
o'clock. 

But after that! ; 

Why, it was not five minutes after Miss Agnes had wished me 
good-night and gone to her cabin, before the mighty solitude in 
the heart of which we lay motionless was pressing upon me with a 
weight I feared would break down my mind with a heaviness I 
believe I should not be able to support until Nipper’s time below 
was up. To him it would have been mere sea and sky with a 
cursed reef holding the ship tight, as though it was Davy Jones’s 
grip fixing her till a breeze of wind came along to rock her into 
staves; but to me the whole loneliness of the vast Atlantic Ocean 
seemed concentrated in the space girdled by the low-lying stars. 
There was no movement in the air; the atmosphere was like the 
sky, without a stir; you could hear the tide, fretting in a kind of 
bubbling and gurgling, away over the bows, around the islands that 
lay there as bright as if they were sheets of moonlight; but no 
other sound came off the deep, distant or near, saving always the 
unspeakable crying of the hundreds of birds which methought 
were more sleepless in their way than even those elements of air 
and water which they haunted ; for assuredly old ocean slumbered 
that night, and if it hadn’t been for the twinkling of the stars 
which gave a liveliness to the darkness up there, you would have 
sworn the winds had folded their wings and had fallen in a trance 
upon her luminous polished bosom. 

Well, I managed to scrape through the time, spite of some 
mighty nervous fancies touching the white skeleton that rested 
upon the sand and the story I made for it and the other remains 
of the ship and men ; but I was glad enough when I found it to be 
midnight by my watch. It was not yet high water, but the rising 
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of the tide, which on this reef has a rise and fall of about eight 
feet, as I afterwards came to learn, had lifted the vessel to a more 
level keel; though so imperceptibly had the slant of the deck 
diminished, that I did not notice the circumstance until I went to 
call Nipper, and even then I gave it very little heed. 

I had not been very long asleep before I was aroused by Nipper, 
but very gently, so that I awoke without being startled. He said, 
‘I’m truly sorry to wake you up, sir; but something’s happening 
that deserves your attention. It’s given me the biggest idea that 
ever came into a shipwrecked man’s mind, and I want you to step 
on deck to judge for yourself if it ain’t to be done.’ 

I had nothing to do but to put on my shoes and cap and follow 
him. What could be ‘ happening,’ to use his term, I could not in 
the least imagine; but it was plain some fine fancy for rescuing 
us—something else than the raft—had occurred to him, and that 
was quite enough to make me in a moment as wide awake as I was 
before I lay down. A fragment of red moon hung low over the 
stern. I followed Nipper to near the wheel, and he said, ‘ Feel as 
as hard as you can with your feet—you know what I mean, sir—and 
tell me if you detect any sensation like a-comin’ up out of the 
ship.’ 

I did as he bid me, and for some moments was silent, during 
which I could hear the crying of the birds upon the sandbank and 
the thin slopping sound of water. 

‘There’s a faint stir in the ship, Nipper, the slightest possible 
movement, as of rolling, now and again. Is that what you want 
me to feel ?’ 

‘ That’s it, sir,’ he exclaimed. 

‘And what of it ?’ 

‘Why, it’s put it into my head that the ship's willing to come 
off, if we'll help her to it.’ 

‘You and I!’ 

‘Why not, Mr. Aubyn? °Tain’t likely I should have roused you 
up if I hadn’t seen my way to what may be done with this here 
movement you're feelin’ of. The ship’s half afloat as it is. She 
hangs hard forward, it’s true, but there’s nothen in that to stop ~s, 

‘But what strength, Nipper, have you and I to warp this mass 
of tonnage out of its bed under the bows? we are but two.’ 

‘ Well, we’re three, for the matter of that,’ said he; ‘for I’m 
quite sure the young lady wouldn’t mind holding on to the slack 
whilst we turned the winch ; and if she’ll do that she’ll be as good 
as a boy, any way.’ 

‘She'll do anything she can, of course. But what is your 
scheme ?’ I exclaimed anxiously, for I had the feeling that what 
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he meant to propose might prove practicable, but I was not sailor 
man enough to be able to anticipate it. 

‘Look here, Mr. Aubyn; the ship’s a wobblin’, ain’t she ?’ 

‘She’s unquestionably stirring to some faint swell or movement 
in the water.’ 

‘Very well; it’s now flood tide; and if she wobbles now it’s 
proof that by lightening her she’s bound to come off at high tide. 
That is providin’ we don’t let her drift or wallow herself furder up. 
How’s that to be prevented says you? Well, of course the first 
thing we must do when it comes on daylight is to turn to and 
carry the stream anchor out astarn and let her hold by it. Some 
manoovrin’ ‘ll be wanted; but it’s all planned out in my head. 
When that’s done we’ve got to lighten her. She’ll be havin’, I 
allow, about three hundred and fifty tons of ballast in her. By 
discharging eighty or a hundred ton she'll float; that’s what I 
reckon. And when she floats, Mr. Aubyn, there'll be nothen to do 
but to steer her for the nearest port.’ 

‘ You think it’s to be done?’ said I. 

‘Done!’ he exclaimed warmly. ‘ Ay, as easy as saying your 
prayers, and a good deal easier, I bet, than makin’ a raft.’ 

He might be unduly hopeful; but then he was a sailor and 
knew what he was talking about; and whether the ship was to be 
got off or not, one thing was certain—the effort to get her off was 
worth making. Possibly I felt that even more than he; for not a 
little of the despondency that had fallen upon me before my look- 
out was up was due to the repugnance I had to embarking our 
lives on board a raft, no matter how ably and stoutly put to- 
gether. Well, we chatted about it for some time, both of us full 
of excitement, until at last he begged me to go below and sleep 
till it was time to turn to, as what lay before us would need plenty 
of strength and perseverance. 

‘The chief blessin’ to be asked,’ said he, looking aloft, ‘is a 
continuance of fine weather. Only let it keep as it is for the next 
two days, and ye shall drop me overboard head down and leave me 
there if the “Silver Sea ” ain’t afloat, ay, an’ sailin’ along on her 
way home.’ 

He called me again at daybreak, and when I came on deck I 
found that during his watch he had emptied a beef-tierce, cut it 
in halves, made holes in the sides, and rove pieces of rope 
through them ; thus furnishing us with a couple of tubs or buckets 
for slinging out the ballast with, as he told me he could find no 
baskets nor anything else fit for the work. Our first business was 
to lay out an anchor astern, and this job we desired to accomplish 
before the sun rose high in the heavens. The raft Nipper had 
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constructed on the previous day lay alongside and had ample 
puoyage power to answer our purpose. There was a boat’s anchor 
forward, and this we got upon the raft; next we coiled down 
near it a length of* small line, the end of which we made fast 
to a dead-eye in the lower mizzen rigging. This being done, we 
entered the raft and shoved and paddled and sculled it astern of 
the ship with a couple of oars, the line paying itself out as we 
went; and when we had gone far enough we hitched our end of 
the line to the anchor and threw it overboard. The simple 
object of this was to furnish us with a means to presently haul the 
raft and the heavier materials we should place upon her to the 
position we wanted, as it would have been impossible to propel 
with oars a fabric of deal-planks lashed together and loaded down 
with a stream anchor and a small hawser, stout enough to hold 
the ship and warp her astern with. 

This first proceeding was easy enough; the next tolerably 
arduous. First of all we had to get the stream anchor over, and 
this obliged us to clap a tackle on to the yardarm; and when this 
was done we had to break out a manilla hawser that was down in 
the half-deck, pay it out on deck, and coil it on to the raft. But 
we worked with a will; it was a matter of life or death indeed, 
and I know for myself that I put the strength of two men into 
parts of the undertaking when there’d come a spell of flagging for 
the want of a stronger pull. Miss Agnes came on deck just as I 
was in the act of passing through the gangway into the raft. She 
stood stock-still, and the expression that rushed into her face 
satisfied me that for the instant she believed we were abandoning 
the ship in the raft and forgetting that she was left behind! She 
then ran across to me. 


‘Oh, Mr. Aubyn, where are you going ?’ she cried, with both 
her hands upon her heart. 

‘Not very far away,’ I replied, coming on deck to take her 
hand. ‘I'll explain all when I return. Enough now if I just say 
we are mancuvring to get the ship off this reef, and Nipper 
believes we shall do it. Walk right aft, and you'll be able to see 
what we are doing;’ and time being very precious, I let fall her 
hand and dropped aboard the raft. 

The end of the hawser had been secured to the winch, and it 
was my work to heave the fakes overboard as Nipper hauled the 
raft along by the line we had previously carried out. It was slow 
work, for the weight of the hawser as it grew in length astern 
made the raft hang, spite of Nipper’s grim and iron hand-over- 
fisting of the rope secured to the boat’s anchor: besides, we two 
men and the hawser and the big stream anchor weighted the raft 
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pretty considerably. Indeed, but for the seamanly foresight of 
Nipper in anchoring a line to warp along with we shouldn’t have 
been able to stir the raft from the ship’s side. When we were 
clear of the ship’s stern, I called out cheerily to Miss Agnes to en- 
courage her, for she was not so far off but that I could see in her 
face that the feeling herself alone aboard the ship frightened her 
a good deal, although we were close to and she could perceive 
what we were about. What time it was when we had hauled the 
raft into the position we required I don’t know ; the sun seemed 
to have climbed pretty high and his rays poured down like molten 
silver upon our defenceless faces and bodies; moreover, I thought 
it would be pretty late by another sign—I mean my appetite. I 
felt the want of a breakfast, but, as I have said, every hour was 
precious, and nothing was more certain than that if we ever hoped 
to warp the ship afloat our first business was to take care that the 
action of the tide did not forge and gather her higher and more 
fixedly upon the reef. Then with a couple of capstan-bars, with 
which Nipper had taken care to provide us, we prized the anchor 
out of the raft and down it sank, carrying its end of the hawser 
with it; and so, having done this, we returned to the ship. 

‘We want to make a sailor of you, Miss Inglefield,’ said I. 

‘I will do anything I can,’ she answered. 

‘ Nipper will tell you what is wanted.’ 

He wiped his fiery-red face, and said, ‘It’s that there rope, 
miss,’ pointing to the end of the hawser that lay in turns over the 
winch. ‘ We'll ask you to lay hold of that part there and just put 
the weight of your body against it by pulling whilst Mr. Aubyn 
and me rewolves them handles. The object is that the hawser 
mayn’t slip as we rouse it taut.’ 

‘I can easily do that,’ she answered, evidently delighted to be 
asked to do something that was practicable to her. 

‘ Won’t you put on your gloves?’ said Nipper, as she took up 
the heavy rope. ‘They'll not be like frozen mits on a man’s 
hands reefing tops'ls off the Horn. Ye’ll be able to hold on with 
them.’ 

No, she would not put on her gloves; she was not afraid of 
spoiling her fingers ; and in a moment there she was with her 
little hands looking like snow-flakes on the brand-new manilla 
strands, and her very charming figure showing to perfection as 
she leaned away from the winch with her small feet planted firm 
upon the deck. Nipper and I now manned the winch, and by 
sweating at it with all our might we hove the hawser fairly taut 
and then put a stopper on it, threw it off the winch (which we 
should presently require), and took a turn with it—ready, in case 
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the ship should float, to haul her off into deeper water. By 
this time we were quite ready for breakfast; and as we did not 
want to bother over lighting the galley fire merely for the sake of 
getting a pot of tea which we should have to drink without milk, 
we descended into the cabin, where we knocked the head off a 
bottle of wine, and this, with filtered water and plenty of white 
biscuit, cold ham, and the remains of some salt beef, furnished 
us with quite as much nourishment as we required to go to work . 
upon. 

I have a lively recollection of that breakfast, mainly because of 
the contrast it set up. It was not so long since when those tables 
held the Edwardses and the Inglefields, Pipes, with his strange 
square face, the two mates, and little Hornby. They had all passed 
away as figures moving in a dream, and now for company in that 
same cabin the most delicate and fragile-looking of us all—I 
mean Miss Agnes—and myself had a rough, hairy, crimson-faced, 
alley-sort of sailor with the perspiration glittering on his mossy 
breast like dew on a bramble-tree, his arms naked to the massy 
muscle that rose up like eggs every time he bent his elbow to 
bring his fist to his mouth, and his hair lying wild and unparted 
over his brow and behind his ears. We were amazingly light- 
hearted considering our situation. The work we had done made 
the prospect of our escaping by means of the ship seem a real 
thing—such as no amount of mere talking about it could have 
enabled us to realise to the same extent. We drank to our 
chances; we toasted the stranded hooker; we discussed how we two 
men were to navigate her when she should yield to the winch and 
slide off her coral bed; and all this without considering that before 
this time to-morrow there might be wind enough blowing to 
scatter her bones to the four quarters of the ocean, and to leave us 
on the sandbank, with nothing but the raft alongside between 
sure starvation there and such chances as might come by our 
committing ourselves to the deep in that loose and unprotected 
structure of deals! But we were right, nevertheless. Many a 
victory has been won by starting on the struggle with the notion 
that triumph is certain. What is first of all most wanted in this 
world for achievement is nerve ; and the only way to maintain its 
due tension is to keep the sunshine of hope upon it, for it is one 
of those physical things—I wish to heaven there was no need for 
it !—which grow slack and useless in gloom as surely as any plant 
does that is deprived of light. 


And now what remains to be told of this part of our Strange 
Voyage would prove so tedious were it narrowly detailed, that no 
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one would take the trouble to read it, for which I should be sorry, 
It is, indeed, a mere narrative of toil, and for that reason it must 
be condensed. The ship, as you know, was held by the anchor we 
had laid out astern, and the next thing to be done was to lighten 
her. This we at once set about after breakfast. We got a block 
on to the mainstay over the hatch, and through it we rove a whip, 
to one end of which we attached one of the tubs Nipper had 
contrived, whilst we took the other end to the winch. Then, 
armed with a shovel, Nipper descended into the hold, filled the 
bucket with ballast which I raised by means of the winch, Miss 
Agnes as before holding on to the line as it came in; then, when 
I had got it to a certain height, I ran it to the side and emptied 
and lowered it afresh. Any sailor will understand me; and a 
fuller explanation would not help the landsman; though let me 
tell you it was slow work at first, because it took Miss Agnes 
some time to learn how to ‘slack away’ when I wanted to get the 
tub to the side to capsize the contents overboard. Besides, to 
render her part of the work possible to her, we had to rig up a 
shelter from the sun over her head; and yet, in spite of many 
delays and ‘ knocking off, as sailors say, for meals and spells of 
rest, we managed to empty a great number of tubs of ballast be- 
fore the sun sank that night. 

There was no sign of the least change of weather. The sea 
shone like a lake around the dazzle of the sandbanks, and the 
ripples which trembled along the reef tv the coral dust; it was no 
more than a glorious mirror for the perfections of the day which 
few clouds ever obscured, though now and again a length of pearly 
film might be seen melting out in the south, and once the sun 
went down in a line of low mountainous vapour that boiled up red 
as furious fire where he was; but it sank and disappeared when 
the stars came out. Yet as I plied the winch and ran the full 
tub to the side, I was for ever glancing around for the change I 
dreaded to behold. Any wind of sufficient strength to agitate the 
water enough to rock the vessel would have utterly ruined our 
prospects by crowding her submerged part with leaks, and it was 
the fear of this that kept one’s eye wandering even in the midst 
of engrossing talk or in the full of the deep fatigue that followed 
hard work rendered desperately excessive by the great heat. I 
never expected, if the ship meant to float at all, that she would 
come off under the discharge of less than a hundred tons of ballast, 
and this was not to be managed in less than three long working 
days, let us strive as we might. But we had not got rid of more 
than sixty tons when, it being high tide, Nipper threw down his 
shovel and came out of the hold. 
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It was the forenoon—the exact hour I cannot remember—and 
we had been throwing over ballast for two days. The sailor 
having asked me the time and then singing out, ‘It'll be flood 
tide, then,’ came up out of the hold streaming with perspiration, 
for not only was the interior of the ship like a room heated by 
furnaces, but the ballast consisted of lumps of rock or stone as 
well as finer material, and was very heavy stuff to shovel up. He 
stood looking at the ship a minute, and said, ‘She’s upright, 
anyways. 

‘Yes,’ I answered, ‘as upright as it’s possible to fix her with 
the eye.’ 

‘It’/ll be a mistake,’ said he, ‘ to chuck out more ballast than’s 
needed. We don’t want to make her too tender or there'll be no 
sailin’ her at all. She ain’t afloat,’ he continued, looking at the 
hawser that ran taut astern, ‘ for if she wur, there’s strain enough 
there to heave her back’ards and bring the hawser slack. But Til 
tell °ee what, Mr. Aubyn; a heave or two might do it, and if you 
don’t object we'll try our hands at it.’ 

So saying he ran forward to ease off our shore-rope—I mean 
the line betwixt the sandbank and the vessel—and then, after 
bringing the hawser to the winch and letting go the stopper, he 
seized hold of one winch-handle, I of the other, whilst Miss Agnes 
as before held the slack of the hawser with her weight leaning 
from it. 

‘ Altogether!’ bawled Nipper, hoarsely. 

We set our teeth and ground at the handles. Not a stir! they 
were not to be moved by the fiftieth part of an inch. 

‘Heave!’ cried Nipper; and I echoed ‘ Heave!’ straining till 
I had like to have burst every breakable vessel in me. 

‘Once again!’ roared Nipper, jumping to t’other side his 
handle and dropping his whole dead weight upon it. ‘This time 
there was a sensible movement. It might, indeed, be no more 
than the stretching of the hawser or the anchor coming home. 
But it filled us with hope and gave us new strength, and after 
Nipper had dropped the handlead over the side, plumb with the 
rail, that we might see by the angle of the line whether the ship 
was coming off or not, we reapplied ourselves to the winch. Then 
there followed some more tremendous straining on our part; ina 
few moments we got the eighth of a turn of the handles ; ‘ Heave !’ 
shrieked Nipper; another eighth of a turn, then half a turn, and 
from that moment the winch revolved as easily as if we had heen 
hoisting tubs of ballast out of the ship. 

Nipper let go his handle and rushed to the ship’s side where 
the lead-line lay. He took one look, and then roaring out, ‘ Afloat, 
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Mr. Aubyn! we're afloat, by thunder!’ he sprang back to his post 
wild with excitement, yelling ‘Heave! heave! till we get the 
hawser up and down and her head well out of it!’ and forthwith 
the winch-paul rattled like hail on glass to our working whilst 
Miss Inglefield laid the wet slack of the thick rope down as it 
came in through her little, delicate eager fingers. 

Something held us; it was the raft-line attached to the ship 
and the shore-upright; in a breath Nipper bounded forward, cast 
the end adrift and in a few minutes the vessel lay afloat clear of 
the reef, and with a dry hold, and her head slowly swinging to the 
north and east to the grip of the hawser over her stern. 

I was half mad with joy, yet too much moved to speak; I 
grasped Nipper’s hands in both of mine and held them looking 
into his face; and at this moment I see again the wet glistening 
that came into his honest eyes out of sympathy with my own deep 
emotion and delight at our success. But we were not yet out of 
danger. 

‘We mustn’t think of resting yet, sir,’ he exclaimed; ‘ God 
knows where the wind is; it’s an Irishman’s hurricane, I’m afraid ; 
but the tide’ll carry her clean, and we must stand by to let slip the 
hawser when she’s canted her head a bit more.’ 

And yet there was a faint draught of air too, blowing, if it 
blew at all, from south-west ; it was more like a sucking in of the 
atmosphere than a current, yet you saw it in the light flickering 
of the masthead vane and in little spaces of shadow upon the other- 
wise breathless sea. I called Nipper’s attention to the vane, and 
said, ‘There must be a stir in the air aloft; there’s nothing to 
loose up there, the topsails are easily swung, and we can sheet home 
the light canvas till we’ve put all the safety we need ’twixt the 
ship and this cursed reef.’ 

‘Right, sir!’ he replied, ‘ but let’s liberate the ship first.’ 

He ran forward and very quickly returned with the carpenter’s 
axe, with which he immediately let fly at the hawser, saying, half- 
breathless with his exertions, ‘It ’ud be a pity to lose the whole 
length of this manilla. The anchor’s of course bound to go. 
And besides who's a going to pay all these here fathoms over- 
board when the ship’s scarce got way and there’s weight enough to 
keep her standin’ ?’ and with a final crash of the axe the anchor- 
end of the severed hawser disappeared. This being done, we 
dragged the yards round so as to trim the topsails (which, as you will 
remember, were set) to the direction of the faint draught that was 
moving aloft; then sheeted home the topgallant sails and royals 
and hoisted the yards, bringing the ropes to the winch whenever 
we found the work too heavy for us, whilst Miss Agnes held the 
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wheel in the position needful to keep the ship steady: and by that 
time being fairly exhausted by the long and heavy toil we had been 
at since dawn, we went aft, panting and streaming, there to rest 
ourselves and watch the movement of the ship. 

It was not long before that movement grew sufficiently defined 
to enable us to understand that once more old ocean was fairly be- 
fore us, and that if further peril menaced us the Roccas would not 
be in it any way. Very slowly but very surely that fatal reef 
with its small dazzling stretches of sand, and the rock past the 
blue horizon, and the stores which had been landed darkening a 
short space of the white fringe, dropped away on our starboard 
quarter. Nipper leaned against the wheel looking at it; Miss 
Agnes standing by my side watched it with fixed eyes full of tears ; 
whilst I, overwhelmed by our sudden and wonderful preservation 
from the horrors of the raft or the more dreadful terrors of a brief 
existence upon the island, barely dimly realised that what had 
happened was true and could, of all that was passing, only under- 
stand that our thanks were due to Almighty God for conducting 
us out of our horrible situation of distress. 

‘Well, Mr. Aubyn,’ said Nipper slowly, and feeling for a plug 
of tobacco; ‘there goes as big a danger as ever a man came mi- 
rackerously clear of. Ifthere’s any more wonders to happen, what I 
says is, let em be postponed for another woyage; we’ve all had our 
gutsfull o’ sailorisin’ I reckon ; and my respectful wote now is that 
we go straight home.’ 


Cuarter XLVIII. 
THE VOYAGE ENDS. 


Exactiy twenty days from the date of our warping the ‘ Silver 
Sea’ off the Roccas reef a large, powerful ocean steamship of 
between two and three thousand tons burden floated slowly into 
Plymouth Sound to land mails, specie, and passengers. I stood 
on the deck of that ship with Agnes Inglefield at my side, and 
we surveyed together a scene that we might have quitted but 
yesterday in point of impression, though in respect of experience 
ten years might well have elapsed since we had last beheld it. 
The sun stood high and his light shone gloriously down upon the 
beautiful stretch of English water. Mount Edgecumbe and the 
adjacent and opposite shores still wore their summer livery ; 
Drake’s Island stood with a frosted silver-like tint on it upon the 
calm surface ; Cattwater lay as white as the sunlight, and reflected 
with the purity and brilliance of a mirror the various craft which 
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lay at anchor upon its breast or glided under the propulsion of 
the oar from one fairy-like shore to another; the shipping in the 
docks lifted their delicate tracery to the sky; there were many 
people walking on the bright-green Hoe; up Hamoaze the triple 
breasts of an old line-of-battle ship dotted the water under her 
with the checkering of the black ports; and all about the Sound, 
both on this and on the other side of the breakwater, were many 
vessels sailing, steaming, or at rest, completing to my memory 
the picture of placid English beauty I had carried away with 
me when the ‘ Silver Sea’ turned her back upon this favoured bit 
of coast. 

And how came we two here—in Plymouth Sound again—home 
once more after as strange a voyage as was ever made? Well, 
you may easily suppose how it happened. God alone knows how 
it was managed; but for two days and two long nights Nipper 
and I, helped by Miss Agnes who assisted us by holding the 
wheel, managed to navigate the ship in the direction, as I 
made it by the chart, of Pernambuco. I went aloft with the 
seaman and helped him to furl the royals and topgallant sails, 
for the ballast we had hove out of her had made her crank—as, 
indeed, we found out when the faint draught that had helped us 
away from the reef freshened into a gentle breeze; and since 
it was necessary to prevent against capsizal from a sudden squall 
or a quick increase in the weight of the wind, we held the ship 
under topsails and inner jib only all the while, day and night, 
keeping a wild look-out for a sail. 

For that was our main hope. It was not only that I had no 
faith in my power for heading fair for Pernambuco, and that I was 
in constant dread of finding ourselves in some dark hour close on 
to a dangerous part of the Brazilian coast with a strong inshore 
wind blowing; I had not the professional knowledge nor yet the 
physical strength to back Nipper to the extent he needed. Two 
sailors after the pattern of my companion might have managed, 
but one was not enough when he could count upon no better help 
than I could give him. So, as I say, we all three of us kept an 
earnest and eager look-out for ships with the ensign always ready 
on the taffrail for hoisting union down; but for two days and two 
nights we sighted nothing—steering all that time due south so as 
to give Cape Agostinho a wide berth, which made it a frightfully 
weary and anxious passage to me: for I’d sometimes wonder 
whether it was possible we were in a navigated part of the ocean, 
since if we were not, then. I reckoned that the waters we were in 
were bound to be dangerous, and whether on deck or whether 
below, I made myself miserable with misgivings and alarm. 
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However, on the morning of the third day, soon after we had 
breakfasted, mounting the main rigging by a few ratlines to take 
a look around the horizon, I spied the smoke of a steamer right 
ahead. We waited to make sure she was not crossing our hawse, 
and then, finding that she was approaching us direct, we at once 
hoisted the ensign as a distress signal and backed the maintopsail 
yards. She came along at a great speed, and proved to be a long, 
large ocean passenger steamer, barque-rigged, with two black 
funnels and a very pretty cutwater. Awnings shadowed her decks 
fore and aft, and a number of passengers watched us from over 
the rail. She steamed to abreast of us, quite close, which enabled 
me to sing out as much of our story as sufficed to induce them to 
send a boat. I went on board and was taken by the captain into 
his cabin, where I told him our adventures, and then, finding that 
the steamer was bound home, I asked him to give Miss Inglefield 
and me a passage and to put a crew aboard the ‘ Silver Sea,’ as 
she was a good ship with a fairish amount of private property in 
her, and would pay his company for her salving. To all this he 
readily consented, and three-quarters of an hour after we had 
sighted the steamer Miss Inglefield and I were in her with such 
traps as we thought necessary to bring, whilst the crew that had 
been put into the ‘Silver Sea’ in charge of the steamer’s third 
mate were making sail upon her, helped by Nipper, who had been 
required by the master of the steamer to keep with the ship, and 
of whom Miss Inglefield and I took a cordial and, I may say, an 
affectionate farewell, though I was careful, before letting fall the 
honest fellow’s hand, to exact a promise from him that he would 
call upon me in London immediately upon his arrival. 

Thus I summarise this part of my story, for to tell you fact by 
fact, how we worked the ship, how we lived, how we kept watch, 
what we talked about, how we cooked our food and the like, until 
we met the homeward-bound steamer, would only fatigue you by 
carrying you to a great extent over ground already traversed in 
this yarn; whilst as to the run home in the ‘ Mohican’ (that was 
her name), why, you must very well know what steamers are and 
how little they yield a man to write about in the shape of adven- 
ture; for as a rule, whenever they do plump into something really 
exciting, such as a collision, a stranding, or anything of that kind, 
it is to be usually observed that they never leave anybody alive to 
tell the tale. 

But in Plymouth Sound what rose uppermost in our minds— 
and it had been our frequent theme during the passage and much 
debated by the passengers also, who, you may be quite sure, were 
immensely interested in Miss Agnes and me—was, had anything 
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been heard of the occupants of the two boats who had rowed aboard 
the wreck ? 

The dread that bad news was in store for her was strong in 
Miss Agnes; I watched it working in her face as she glanced 
around the sunny scene out of which not many weeks before 
we had sailed under the brave and brilliant apparel of our clipper 
ship with hearts elated by the hope of a gay and healthful cruise. 
But there was nothing I dared venture to whisper to comfort her. 
We were too near home, too near to where we should hear the 
truth, good or bad, for that. It was possible, indeed, that if the 
surviving boat had been picked up by a sailing ship outward- 
bound, weeks might pass before any report of the circumstance 
could reach us; but I keenly felt that if there was no news of them 
when we arrived—seeing that both Mr. Edwards and Mr. Hornby 
were neither of them men to allow the expense of such a proceed- 
ing to hinder them from paying the captain who had rescued them 
to put into the nearest port that they might telegraph the news of 
their safety home—lI say, if when we arrived we should find no 
news of our friends awaiting us, I should feel strongly disposed to 
fear that the worst had befallen them, just as I had no doubt it 
had befallen such of them as had occupied the capsized boat we 
encountered near the wreck. 

Well, in due course a tender from the docks came alongside, 
we bade farewell to the captain and officers of the *‘ Mohican’ and 
those of the passengers who were continuing the passage up 
Channel, and within the space of an hour Miss Inglefield and I 
were located—I’ll not say comfortably, for a worse, a more ex- 
pensive house I never stayed in—in a big hotel, from which imme- 
diately on our arrival I despatched some telegrams, one of which 
was to Harley Street and another to an aunt of Miss Agnes who, 
she told me, was taking charge of her papa’s house during his 
absence. It would have been easy for me to reach London that 
night ; but Miss Agnes lived near Southampton ; it was necessary 
that I should see her home, anyway; and I for one could not very 
well move from where I was until I had heard from London, 
for the very simple reason that I was without finances, the Finn 
and his colleagues having cleared me of every pound I had with 
me; and I did not think it worth while to risk toa landlord, or to 
anybody else who was a stranger to me, such a proffer as a cheque 
drawn up on a piece of blank paper. 

The time passed ; I had ordered dinner for two; I had accom- 
panied Miss Agnes in a stroll on to the Hoe that was very con- 
veniently near: we had then returned and were eating our dinner, 
when a waiter came in with a telegram addressed to her. 
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It was from her father! and ran thus: ‘THank GOD You Aru 
SAFE; YOUR MOTHER AND I WILL FETCH YOU TO-MORROW.’ 

Miss Agnes was as white as asheet. She looked at me, holding 
her breath, till I thought her heart had stopped beating; then 
with a wild hysterical laugh she burst into a passion of tears, 
and continued crying in the most extravagant fashion, though I 
was glad to see it, for I fancy it saved her from fainting away, or 
something worse indeed. There was nobody in the coffee-room 
but ourselves and a couple of German waiters, who were good 
enough not to appear to notice the young lady’s emotion; no 
doubt they were used to telegrams producing such results in people 
arriving from or going to the great steamers which called at their 

port ; and so the outbreak passed off pretty easily. 
; ‘Now,’ said I after I had flourished a bit over the good news, 
‘henceforth I may hope that my predictions will command your 
confidence. Didn’t I throughout advise you to hope and believe 
that your father and mother were in the other boat?’ 

She dried her pretty blue eyes and answered, ‘ Yes, you did; 
but oh! where will the others be—dear Mr. Edwards, and poor, 
beautiful, noble Margaret a 

A waiter with another telegram, this time addressed to me, 
stopped her. I tore open the envelope and read :— 





‘Epwarps, Harter Sr., 10 P, Ausyn, Ese., -—— Horen, Prymovra. 


‘ALL SAFE: THANK HEAVEN YOU TWO ARE. WHERE'S THE 
“ Sirver Sea” ?’ 


I suppose this news, unknown to myself, must have fear- 
fully excited me; for I remember bursting into as loud an hys- 
terical laugh as ever Miss Agnes delivered, and then, to cover the 
confusion excited in me by the astonished looks of the waiters, of 
whom there were now four in the room, I cried, ‘ How the good 
news pours in! But that question about the “Silver Sea”? is not 
little Hornby spending the evening with Edwards? I trace his 
hand in that interrogation. But upon my word, it’s an enormous 
ending, a more wonderful conclusion than I could have dared to 
dream of or even pray for—after that capsized boat. “ All safe!” 
Well, God be thanked! The noble Margaret is alive—and I wonder,’ 
I exclaimed, breaking into another half-hysterical laugh, ‘how 
Mr. Edwards’ gout is?’ 

Whether Miss Agnes slept well that night, I cannot say ; for 
my part, I scarcely closed my eyes. It was not only a circumstance 
to fairly prostrate the mind that I should find myself resting on 
a mattress in a Plymouth hotel, with the sounds of locomotives’ 
whistles in the air and the rumbling of cabs and the striking of 
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the bells of the church clocks, when it seemed but a day or two 
ago that I had given myself and companions up for lost and 
contemplated our fate as likely to prove one of two issues: either 
starving and dying upon Nipper’s raft, or contributing to the 
stock of human bones which already sanctified and yet made 
dreadful likewise the glaring sand of the northern Roccas bank; I 
say it was not only this that kept me too full of thought and 
humble thankfulness and awe to sleep; it was the telegrams we 
had received; the announcement that ‘all were safe;’ and how 
that was to be reconciled with the capsized boat of the ‘Silver 
Sea,’ I could not for the life of me imagine, unless it was as I had 
once supposed—that the boat having overset, all hands got into 
the other one. But would not such a crowd bring her so deep as 
to make her preservation in the smallest seaway an impossible 
feat ? and besides, being without water and provisions, how in the 
world had that numerous company managed ? 

Well, after lunch next day I returned to the hotel from a turn 
in the town whither I had gone to buy some articles of attire, and 
on entering the coffee-room to see if there were any letters or 
telegrams for me, I spied at the extreme end of the big apart- 
ment Colonel Inglefield and his wife and Mr. Hornby and Miss 
Agnes at table, the three former hard at work at a joint of cold 
beef. Iran up to them; and if it was not a meeting to make 
amends, yet Hornby’s grip of the hand, Mrs. Inglefield’s tearful 
shriek of thanks to me for my behaviour to her child, and the 
Colonel’s roared-out salutation accompanied by such a wringing of 
both of my fists as was enough to cause me to think of him for long 
afterwards as an immensely powerful nerve-magnet, made me feel 
wonderfully hearty and happy. I sat down with them all and 
then began—what shall I call it? a talk? Well, about as much 
a talk as a frigate’s broadside would he a discharge of musketry. 
For many minutes it was all roaring on the part of the Colonel, 
all vociferation on the part of Hornby, all hysteric interrogation 
on the part of Mrs. Inglefield, all inconsequential bawling on my 
part in the utterly useless endeavour to answer a volley of ques- 
tions all at once. But the Inglefields were hungry; they had 
made along journey ; Hornby was also hungry, having in his hurry 
to catch a certain train that would land him at Plymouth much 
about the time that the Inglefields reached there, forgotten to eat 
any breakfast; so after a bit they fell to again, and then there 
was much less noise. 

‘ You were at Mr. Edwards’ last night, then,’ said I to Hornby, 
‘when he got my telegram ?’ 


‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘and I at once wired to the Colonel to tell him 
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I should be here to-day, and got his reply saying at what hour he 
expected to arrive.’ 

‘Then Edwards’ question about the “ Silver Sea” was yours?’ I 
exclaimed, laughing. 

‘ Well, I was anxions,’ he replied with a little blush: * what’s 
become of her, Aubyn?’ 

‘Oh, curse the “ Silver Sea”!’ roared the Colonel. ‘ Of course 
I hope she’s afloat for the sake of Hornby ; but if she’s not at the 
bottom, let’s leave her alone for the present, will you, Hornby, 
damn it, man, till'we hear how Aubyn’s and my daughter’s lives 
have been spared ?’ 

Here Mrs. Inglefield rushed round the table and flung her arm 
round Miss Agnes’ neck, and they both cried heartily together ; 
whilst Hornby said, ‘Curse the “Silver Sea” too, say I; but 
money’s money, and insurance and all that sort of thing, don’t you 
know, is worth a question, Colonel, specially when a man’s poor ; 
and besides, there’s Edwards’ and your luggage to think about. 
But how were ye saved, Aubyn ; how were ye saved ?’ and sideways 
dropped his little head in the old cock-sparrow fashion. 

Mrs. Inglefield resumed her place with her cheeks disclosing 
several little channels where the current of her tears had flowed 
down through her complexion, and I began my yarn. It took me 
half an hour. There was certainly a wonderful lot to relate when 
it came to beginning at the moment when the fog hid the wreck 
down to the time when Miss Agnes and I found ourselves aboard 
the ‘ Mohican.’ I told them how we had dodged about till we 
sighted the wreck, and how our meeting with the capsized boat 
satisfied us that a portion of the party had perished; how I had 
boarded the wreck and discovered no relic left nor sign of them ; 
how the remainder of the crew, without exactly mutinying, had 
exhibited a morose, savage, and discontented spirit; I also told 
them of the mysterious disappearance of Captain Pipes, and how 
neither Miss Agnes nor Nipper nor I had the least doubt that he 
had been flung overboard by Grondhal, either alone or with the 
help of others of the men; and I then entered upon a complete 
account of the rest of our voyage—the gale, the northwards head- 
ing of the ship, in spite of my injunctions, by (as I took it) the 
orders of the Finn; the stranding of the ‘Silver Sea’ on the 
Roceas ; the rifling of her cabins, the sailing away of the plunderers 
in the only boat, leaving the three of us to our fate upon the sand- 
bank ; our getting the ship afloat and our transference, after a 
term of bitter anxiety, aboard the ‘ Mohican.’ 

I would prefer to leave the reception of this story to your 
imagination. A whole volume might be devoted to the Colonel’s 
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wrath when he learnt that his luggage had been pulled to pieces 
and all the jewellery and money stolen, to Mrs. Inglefield’s ex- 
clamations and interruptions and short uncomfortable shrieks, to 
Hornby’s denunciations of the Finn and his associates and his 
violent asseverations that ‘let them hide themselves where they 
pleased, he’d bring ’em to justice yet and force ‘em to disgorge 
and all that sort of thing, don’t you know.’ However, the ship 
was saved, and that tended to comfort the soul of the little man, 
whilst, after a bit, Mrs. Inglefield came to the conclusion that on 
the whole it might have been worse—they might have stolen her 
sealskin and a quantity of lace, not to mention some silk dresses 
and several beautiful fans. 

‘And now, said I, addressing Mr. Hornby, ‘ will you tell me 
how the dickens you were all saved ?’ 

‘In a jiffey !’ he answered, in his bright, quick, bird-like way. 
‘When we saw the fog we made a rush for the boats; but the 
Colonel cried out, “ For God’s sake let’s stop where we are; we 
may lose both the wreck and the ship in the fog; let’s wait till it 
thins;” and Edwards saying the same thing, we kept the boats 
fast and waited.’ 

‘And wasn’t I right, confound it ?’ roared the Colonel. 

‘No doubt,’ I replied. 

‘Well,’ continued Hornby ; ‘the wind drove over us thick as 
mud; and with it came a breeze which made the chief mate shake 
his head, for he told me in a whisper that if it freshened, the 
‘‘ Silver Sea” would be blown away, and Pipes might have great 
difficulty in recovering us, if ever he did so. It did freshen, as 
you know, Aubyn. How we passed the night, God knows. Again 
and again we thought the wreck was sinking. Such a wreck as it 
was, too—a right contrivance for converting men into skeletons!’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Hornby—if you please!’ gasped Mrs. Inglefield, 
fanning herself with a napkin in her gushing way. 

‘But next morning, Aubyn,’ said Hornby, ‘we sighted the 
smoke of a steamer; on which the sailors turned to and made up a 
_ fire of oakum and canvas and the like, that sent up some thickish 
fumes and all that sort of thing, don’t you know :" 

‘For we had no other means of making our misery known,’ 
shouted the Colonel, ‘ being without masts or poles.’ 

‘And the steamer,’ continued Hornby, ‘slightly altering her 
course, approached us close. She was a cargo vessel, and she took 
us on board.’ 

‘Such dreadful cabins, Agnes!’ cried Mrs, Inglefield ; ¢ full of 
cockroaches and worse, my dear.’ 

‘Took us on board,’ said Hornby, scratching his nose. ‘We 
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went to her in our own boats. The master, being an economically- 
minded man—and I must say I like captains who have that dis- 
position—determined to save the boats, and one was securely 
hoisted on board; but the tackles employed to raise the other one 
in some way broke down and the boat fell into the water wrong 
side up. The captain would not stay to right her, and so we pro- 
ceeded on our voyage to London, leaving her behind.’ 

‘Humpi:!’ I exclaimed, with a look at Miss Agnes. ‘I wish 
I had known of all this three weeks ago; it would have saved me 
some grey hairs.’ 

So this was their story; and when I had heard it I remem- 
bered having seen the smoke of a steamer not far from the wreck 
—though I had observed no remains of the fire they had made on 
the derelict—and reflected that I must have been an ass not to have 
suspected that that steamer had taken the people off. But when 
the event has happened, one always sees and understands about it 
so easily | 

Then we talked of Pipes again. We had much to say about 
him, and Mrs, Inglefield was for holding that ke had made away 
with himself, because her daughter told her that he had become 
strange in his mind after the wreck had been sighted and found 
abandoned ; but the others agreed with me that the probability 
lay in the Finn having murdered him; and mightily concerned 
little Hornby seemed for a bit, though it was but an item in a 
chain of circumstances much too numerous and stirring to let any 
single feature stand out conspicuously. 


And now what remains to be told? This yarn is surely long 
enough, and what more of it do you want to hear? On my arrival 
in London the first person I called upon was Edwards, as you 
may suppose; with him was his daughter, and our talk was all 
about our Strange Voyage. Heavens! how I admired the beauti- 
ful and stately Margaret when I saw her! She seemed to have 
gained in majesty and nobleness since we had met; and she was 
so bland, so tender in her inquiries; and if Agnes Inglefield 
had been her sister she could not have inquired after her more 
affectionately. 

‘Surely,’ said Edwards with his fine, ample smile, ‘ you must 
have lost your heart to her during your thrillingly adventurous 
association ? ’ 

‘I did lose my heart to her,’ I replied. 

‘And are you engaged ?’ asked Miss Edwards sweetly. 

‘Well, yes,’ said I. 


‘I expected as much!’ cried Edwards, bursting into a hearty 
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peal of laughter. ‘ What could such adventures as yours and hers 
result in but that ?’ 

‘True,’ said I demurely, with a glance at his beautiful 
daughter; but at that time I never thought I should write the 
story of our voyage, otherwise I might have replied to his 
question as to whether I was engaged to Agnes, ‘ Wait till you 
read my book. You will then judge by the manner in which I 
have written of Mrs. Inglefield that she could be nothing else but 
my mother-in-law.’ 

Yet another item. Some weeks after I had arrived in Eng- 
land, Nipper called upon me. They had brought the ‘Silver 
Sea’ home, he said, after a long voyage, owing to her tenderness, 
which obliged them to carry very small sail. I entertained 
him as an old shipmate and friend, and when I shook him by the 
hand I put a fifty-pound note into it, bidding him pocket it in 
Miss Inglefield’s name and mine. Had I been a richer man I 
would have given him a deal more than that. He took it, read it, 
and looked bewildered. 

‘Well, Mr. Aubyn,’ said he, ‘all I can say is, God bless ye and 
the young lady!’ 

I never saw the poor honest fellow again. 

And Pipes? was he murdered, or had he committed suicide ? 
When a matter gets into the newspapers, you are pretty sure to 
hear of it. The shipping journals were sheets I never saw, having 
no interest in maritime commerce; and hence, if it hadn’t been 
for little Hornby, who jive years after our Strange Voyage sent 
me the subjoined cutting from a Liverpool journal, I must cer- 
tainly have ended my days without in the faintest degree being 
able to make sure whether Pipes had died by his own act or had 
been thrown into the sea :— 

CoNnFESSION OF Murprer.—Advices from Callao state that an 
Austrian ship arrived at that port having on board a Russian Finn, 
named Grondhal, who was ill with fever. He was conveyed ashore 
to the hospital, where, becoming delirious, he talked in such a 

, manner as to satisfy those who attended him that he had been 
guilty of murder and robbery some years before on board a vessel 
named the “ Silver Sea.” He regained consciousness, but owing to 
complications set up by the fever, no hope of his recovery was 
entertained. On being informed of this, and on being questioned 
as regarded his delirious statements respecting the “ Silver Sea,” 
he showed extreme agitation, and for a long time refused to 
speak; but eventually he confessed as follows ’—(here was given an 
account of how his vessel had collided with another, and how he 
had been picked up, whilst clinging to the longboat, by the 
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‘Silver Sea’)—‘that when the passengers and most of the crew 
were lost in the wreck they went aboard of, the German under- 
steward of the “Silver Sea” got talking to him about the value 
of the passengers’ property that was in the cabin. This gave him 
the idea of stealing what was portable of that property and 
scuttling the ship or running her ashore. Then he said that 
Captain Pipes threatened him, on one occasion with a pistol, 
which made him determined to destroy him if he could; not more 
out of revenge than because he foresaw the difficulty of getting 
his own way whilst the master remained in the ship. One night 
he was at the wheel; the men were sleeping forward; Captain 
Pipes had been excitedly walking up and down the quarterdeck, 
gesticulating with his hands as though addressing some invisible 
‘ person. He went below and shortly after returned, and going up 
to the Finn, he pulled a revolver out of his breast and asked him 
what he meant by his mutinous conduct. Grondhal, who was a 
tall powerful man, made a dash at the pistol, wrested it out of 
Captain Pipes’ hand, and threwit overboard. On this the captain 
grasped him by the throat, and the Finn, being enraged to mad- 
ness, and impelled also by his desire to get possession of the ship, 
or rather the passengers’ valuables in her, ran him to the rail—the 
captain was a short and in no sense powerful man—and threw 
him into the sea.’ 

The narrative then proceeded with the stranding of the ‘ Silver 
Sea’ on the Roccas. This, it seems, was not intended by the Finn, 
whose real object in getting the others to luff the ship to the 
nor’rards when I and Nipper were below or were unobservant of 
their conduct, was that she might make the land off San Roque, 
where she could be abandoned and the plunder landed without risk 
of detection. 

No information was given as to how Grondhal and his party 
contrived to get ashore with what they had stolen, nor what part 
of the Brazilian coast they had managed to fetch. The newspaper 
paragraph concluded with the statement that the man died two 
days after he had made the above confession. 

So this Strange Voyage ends, and I hope to your satisfaction; 
since it clears up the mystery of Pipes’ death and exhibits the 
rest of us ashore and at home safe and sound. It would be easy 
to fill out another chapter with a description of my marriage to 
Agnes Inglefield, with various interspersions respecting the beau- 
tiful Margaret Edwards (who became the wife, not of little Hornby, 
as I had sometimes fancied might be that gracious and handsome 
woman’s destiny, but of Sir William Maldon, Bart., of Cressy 
Castle, Northumberland), and of my frequent visits at Harley 
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Street, where at dinner and other parties, which often included 
the Inglefields and Hornby, we would talk over our adventures 
and hear without fatigue for the twentieth time Mr. Edwards’ 
laughable description of his feelings when, the fog having rolled 
down and hidden the ‘ Silver Sea,’ he looked little Hornby in the 
face and made his cheeks as white as the vapour was by the simple 
exclamation of : 

‘Hornby, we are dead men; let us not needlessly alarm our- 
selves; every man’s period of extinction is dated; and as things 
are, we have no right to doubt but that we are within a few hours 
of being corpses.’ 

And his rheumatic gout ? did the voyage, so far as it went, 
cure him? No; because there was not enough of it. Had he 
made another attempt to reach the Cape—~and I implored him to 
do so, but he told me he would see me &e. first—he would have 
returned sound ; instead of which he conceived a violent hatred 
of the ocean, reverted to colchicum and iodide of potassium, and 
at this hour wanders through life like Le Sage’s devil—on two 
sticks. 


(The End.) 





Wp First Sitter. 


I nap emerged from the Slade School after several years of art study, 
which chiefly consisted of drawing and painting the male human 
form in every conceivable position. Italian models had grown 
positively loathsome to me, I was tired of their dark-brown skins, 
black hair and eyes; I knew their bones and muscles by heart. A 
fine skeleton stood in my small studio at home, I had drawn it in 
pen and ink over and over again; even in my dreams I was 
pursued by visions of bones and muscles; and when I talked to 
friends I would mentally strip them of their flesh and see their 
skeletons—such was the result of toujours perdria, or tou- 
jours anatomy! The monotony of my studies extinguished my 
ardour for an art which seemed made up of men and muscles. 

So one day I made up,my mind to go and worship at the shrine 
of the old masters in the National Gallery, to see if these high 
priests could inspire and rekindle in me the sacred fire that was 
dying out. I wandered through that temple of art, filled with awe 
and wonder at the magnificent works that surrounded me. Yes; 
I would try to copy one of these chefs-d’euvre, whichever of them 
just then most struck my fancy. I found it difficult to decide; 
at last I fixed on the portrait of Andrea del Sarto painted by him- 
self; the melancholy handsome face with the sad eyes fascinated 
me; of all this splendid collection it was the portrait which 
attracted me most. I recalled Browning’s lines: 


I often am much wearier than you think, 

This evening more than usual, 

I, painting from myself and to myself, 

Know what I do, am unmoyed by men’s blame 
Or their praise either.’ 


I took the measure of the canvas, and that day week (the 
National Gallery is only open to copyists twice a week, Thursdays 
and Fridays) set to work with a fine determination to render full 
justice to the splendid original. While drawing it in I thought over 
his sad domestic life; his worship of a wife so utterly unworthy 
of him in every way, one who through her love of money ended 
by bringing disgrace on his name. No wonder his eyes should be 
so sad and his beautiful mouth tremulous with repressed feelings. 

T began to paint, Now came the tug of war; the eyes [ 
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produced were liketwo blazing little black beads; the nostrils, instead 
of expressing sensitiveness, seemed as though they inhaled a smell 
which not even the perfumes of Arabia could sweeten. I was in- 
wardly execrating the difficulties I had brought on myself, when I 
became conscious of a presence behind me. I was too engrossed 
in my work to take particular notice ; but the presence drew nearer, 
and through the corners of my eyes I saw a clumsy pair of muddy 
boots evidently belonging to the masculine gender. The wearer of 
the boots coughed: it was not a big cough, but a series of little 
husky sounds that irritated me. I longed for him to choke and 
expire on the spot; if he were to remain much longer I felt 
I must certainly inflict some stains of paint on his person. 

*‘ Admirable, beautiful!’ exclaimed a voice with a Scotch 
intonation. 

I turned round, my face flushing. Was this individual making 
fun of my efforts or was he in earnest? If the latter, then he 
must in art matters be an ignoramus. 

I beheld a stout, elderly man with a red jovial countenance; 
a large vermilion nose with a couple of buds of noses springing 
from the main stem, looking as if later on they might develop into 
other full-grown noses; his small blue eyes twinkled pleasantly ; his 
whiskers were grey, long and bushy, the old Piccadilly weeper. 
He was attired in a tweed, heather-coloured suit, and looked like 
a Scotch tourist out on a holiday. 

‘Excuse me for interrupting you,’ he exclaimed, taking off his 
hat, and displaying a bald head with a fringe of grey hair that 
stood erect ; ‘ but I cannot refrain from expressing my admiration 
of your clever work. Already I like it better than the original: it 
is not so dark and it is smoother ; you are a gifted lassie. Now, 
would you mind undertaking a portrait? Iam rather desirous to 
have my old phiz painted for my only relation, a sister who lives 
in America.’ 

I was so taken aback by the suddenness of this request that I 
could scarcely answer ; I had never before received a commission. 

‘I have never painted a portrait,’ I muttered, leaning on my 
wahl-stick, palette and brushes in hand ; ‘ but I have been studying 
art for several years.’ 

‘Well, will you make a beginning with me?’ Saying this he 
planted himself well in front of me, so that I had a thorough good 
view of him. There could not be a more striking contrast to the 
beautiful, refined, melancholy Andrea del Sarto than that presented 
by this elderly, highly coloured old Scot—his heather trousers 
bagged at the knees, a thick gold chain reposed on his well- 
developed gastronomic region. 
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‘ What sized portrait would you like? Head and shoulders, or 
one with the hands included ?’ | 

‘ Down as far as the knees,’ he answered, stroking his trousers, 
‘While I am about it, I may as well go in for a big picture. 
Now business is business; may I ask what your terms are for 
a portrait? I wish I was younger and better-looking, but that 
is no fault of mine;’ he said this with a genial smile which 
improved his plain countenance. 

‘My terms for a portrait! Allow me to consider.’ 

‘Yes, take your time. I have been looking round the gallery 
and I really don’t much like the old masters, they are so dark. 
Now just look at this old woman by Rembrandt, I am sure you 
paint better than that. Your work is nice and smooth and shiny, 
this is thick and dull,’ 

‘TI paint better than Rembrandt!’ 

Yes; I consider him a duffer.’ 

‘But he is one of the very greatest of painters. I admire him 
immensely and only wish I could ever produce anything that 
might remind anyone of his work. He is the greatest master of 
chiaroscuro ! ’ 

‘What does that mean? But no matter, I don’t admire him, 
and, if you wish to please me, don’t paint my portrait with lumps 
of paint. Now,’ turning round and looking at me steadily, ‘ you 
have no lumps in your face, you are quite smooth.’ 

‘And not shiny I hope!’ I said this smiling merrily, for I saw 
it was no use arguing art questions with this jovial Philistine. 

‘My picture must be smooth, shiny, with a clean white shirt, 
and all my ornaments neatly painted ; my coral studs, and,’ taking 
off a bright yellow kid glove, ‘this ring; it is a carbuncle with 
associations, I want it painted—in fact, represent me just as I am, 
so that all my friends may know me.’ 

I felt this picture would give me trouble and never could 
enhance my artistic reputation, But I was an orphan with 
small means; and this Scotchman looked prosperous. 

‘If you wish the hands included, it will be sixty guineas.’ I 
said this with aplomb while feeling like a tradesman. 

‘Very well, I am willing to give this sum for a good likeness. 
When shall I come to sit? The sooner the better; I am a bird of 
passage, and am in London only for a short time.’ He fumbled in 
his pocket and handed me his card. 

Mr. Doveias CAMERON, 
The Burn, Dumfries. 

‘IT am a farmer, with a good deal of land north of the Tweed, 
Now, may I ask your name and address?’ 
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As I had no card with me, I wrote in his pocket-book : 


Miss Warp, 
24 Thistle Grove, 
South Kensington, S.W. 


‘Can you come to-morrow at eleven?’ 

‘ All right, in my Sunday best.’ .Saying this, we shook hands, 
and he waddled briskly out of the room. 

I looked sadly at Andrea del Sarto’s portrait, and it seemed to 
sympathise with me. I put up my easel and canvas. My eyes 
and brain were so filled with the image of Mr. Cameron that his 
red nose haunted me. 

I lived with my brother, my only relative, for I had lost my 
parents at an early age. Jack was aclerk in the Foreign Office. 
He considered himself a great swell, and did not at all approve of . 
my going in for art. I knew he would protest against my under- 
taking the portrait of a person I knew nothing at all about. 

So that evening after dinner, while Jack was smoking a cigar, 
I took my courage in both my hands and related my adventure in 
the National Gallery. 

Jack wore an eye-glass, and this bit of glass was capable of 
intense expression. When he was annoyed it seemed to grow 
rounder, when he was supercilious the glass became imperti- 
nent. 

When I had finished, my heart sank into my boots, for Jack’s 
eye-glass seemed enormous, making him look like a Cyclops, his 
one huge eye glaring at me. 

He shook his long narrow head. When annoyed, bis voice was 
even more drawling and nasal than usual; this time it was fear- 
fully drawling. He puffed out a long whiff of blue smoke from 
his Havana. 

‘Well, I declare, Ursula, I had begun to flatter myself that I 
knew the length and breadth of your eccentricities; but this last 
performance beats everything. I have always suspected that there 
is insanity in our family, now I am certain of it. That you, who 
belong to a respectable family—[our father was a post-captain 
in the Royal Navy|]—should consent to paint the portrait of a 
Scotch farmer whom you casually meet prowling about the 
National Gallery, without any sort of introduction! It looks like 
lunacy,’ 

‘I want money, Jack; that is the longand short of it. I don’t 
deny that I have enough to eat and drink, but I have other re- 
quirements; and, to tell you the truth, I have ambition and don’t 
share the opinion that woman is created merely to be the slave 
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of the lords of the creation, to sew buttons on their illustrious shirts, 
and mend their many socks.’ 

Jack’s eye-glass became impudent. 

‘Grapes are sour in your case. But I forgot your poor curate, 
your patient admirer. Perhaps you consider him a sheep, and 
not a man. How will he like your joining the noble army of 
spinsters who cry out against my sex ?’ 

‘You may sneer at me, but not at Harold,’ I exclaimed, with 
flashing eyes and flushed cheeks. 

‘Don’t excite yourself, Iam not sneering at your curate ; and 
though he bleats and has a perpetual cold in his head, he isa 
most worthy soul; but I don’t think he would appreciate this last 
action of yours—painting the portrait of an elderly fogy whom 
you don’t know; he may be a ticket-of-leave man. Please see 
that the silver spoons are locked up, and that there are no good 
umbrellas in the hall.’ He unfolded his batiste handkerchief, 
which emitted a perfume of Jockey-club, and to my relief went 
upstairs to his room with a novel. 

Next morning at eleven o’clock punctually there was a loud rat- 
a-tat-tat at the door. I peeped from behind the curtain in my 
room and beheld Mr. Cameron in a very black new suit of clothes 
standing on the steps. While waiting for the door to be opened, 
he had taken out a pocket-comb to trim his long whiskers. The 
housemaid came and handed me his card; her face was puckered 
up, trying to restrain a smile. I had told her I was going to have 
my first sitter. 

‘Well, miss, excuse me, but he is no beauty. How can he 
want to have his picture done with such a red nose? It do 
astonish me.’ 

I tried not to laugh, and putting on a high-art peacock-blue 
apron embroidered with yellow lilies, went down to meet my sitter. 
He had been ushered into my sanctum sanctorwm, consecrated to 
my art studies. It was a nice room, with a north light. There 
were several good plaster casts from the antique; autotypes from 
some of the best masters hung on the wall. There were a couple 
of easels, an oak chair ready for my sitter, and in a corner stood 
my skeleton. ; 

In welcoming Mr. Cameron my skirt caught the foot of the 
skeleton, which rattled ominously. 

‘What a horrible thing, Miss Ward! How can you keep 
such a terrible bag of bones in your room? It makes my flesh 
creep, I assure you.’ 

‘Have we not all a skeleton in the cupboard?’ I answered, 
smiling gaily. ‘I keep mine here, it is useful when I draw.’ 
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‘ Would you mind, Miss Ward, taking it away? You may think 
me foolish, but this skeleton makes me miserable.’ 
‘Oh, of course I will!’ and taking it up in my arms, I carried 


- it into the next room. 





‘Thank you; but rather than that you should think me trouble- 
some, I shall give you a good reason. A few years ago I lost my 
wife and then two bairnies’ (his voice shook as he said this). ‘ Any- 
thing that reminds me much of death is painful, and as you 
are going to paint my picture, better not have a miserable ex- 
pression.’ 

I placed Mr. Cameron in half-shadow ; it was some time before 
I decided on the attitude. At last I settled upon a three-quarters, 
with his hands resting on his knees. 

When I had drawn him in charcoal he came to look at it, and 
gave a grunt not expressive of admiration. 

‘It is very black, and looks stiff; but you know best. Excuse 
my bluntness.’ 

It is a mistake to allow a sitter to peep before the picture is 
nearly finished; you cannot tell the transformation it will go 
through. 

He was astonished at my palette, and the rapid way I laid my 
tints. He had never come in contact with painters, or anyone 
who understood art. I think the peep he had taken disconcerted 
him, and he did not ask to look again. 

When I attacked the nose I was puzzled. Ought I to copy it 
faithfully, buds and all? I was inclined to idealise, so toned 
down the vermilion tints. After I had had four sittings the 
portrait had made considerable progress, and on that fourth day I 
invited him to lunch. He was very confidential: told me about 
his home in the north, of his loneliness since the loss of his wife 
and bairnies;,he had married late in life, and was quite alone 
now. 

‘ Ah, lassie!’ he exclaimed, ‘I am a very solitary man now, 
with no one to care really for me; but I feel that the spirits of 
my lost ones hover constantly around me. Still I have my farm 
labourers and their families, and take an interest in their welfare. 
I have built a club for the men and a school for their children on 
my estate.’ 

While he talked I watched his face, and noticed the extreme 
benevolence of the expression. 

That day, seeing the piano opened, he asked me as a great 
favour to play for him. 

‘I shall sing “ Highland Mary” for you.’ 

He sat behind me, but as there was a looking-glass in front of 
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me I could see his face, and was surprised at the strong emotion 
it betrayed; his face grew almost white, while tears stood in his 
blue eyes. 
‘The golden hours on angel’s wings 
Flew o’er me and my dearie ; 
For dear to me as life and light 
Was my sweet Highland Mary,’ 


‘ Ah, lassie!’ he exclaimed, ‘what a treat to hear you sing! 
You have the voice of an angel.’ 

I sang ‘ Ye Banks and Braes of Bonnie Doon.’ 

The handkerchief was in constant requisition; I heard him 
sob out loud. 

‘You have moved me, lassie, to the core; I cannot stand any 
more ; it brings back too strongly the days of auld lang syne; so 
you must pity the sorrows of a poor old man.’ 

He left me, looking greatly agitated, and with red eyes, pro- 
mising to return in a couple of days at the same hour for a three 
hours’ sitting. 

The chills and trouble I had over this portrait cannot be 
described. Some days it was fearfully like, then I would put 
touches here and there and the likeness would vanish. I did not 
wish to render merely the features of the man, but sought to 
bring out his inner character. 

‘I never saw so painstaking a lassie, he remarked one day ; 
‘ you are so absorbed, so much in earnest, you surely must succeed.’ 

‘I hope and want to do so, Mr. Cameron, but you are a 
difficult subject; it is the expression which I find difficult to 
render. Just now the portrait is passing through a variety of 
stages, truly appalling.’ 

That afternoon, as Mr. Cameron was departing, my brother 
came in. I saw him casting a supercilious look through the eye- 
glass at my sitter. 

‘Well,’ Jack remarked with his cynical smile, ‘I cannot con- 
gratulate you on the beauty of your sitter ; he looks like a cattle- 
drover. And what a nose, by Jove! I expect he is fond of the 
whisky bottle !’ 

He went into my studio, and gave vent to a loud guffaw. 

‘ Well, Ursula, you have succeeded ; this is hideously, brutally 
like the old cove. It would do for a sign-post for a country inn, a 
drunken Silenus, or mine host. with a tankard of beer and a long 
clay pipe; but it is vulgar.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ I exclaimed, very despondent; ‘is it a 
failure, Jack ?’ 

‘No, it is too like,’ and he laughed again ; ‘ but there is such a 
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thing as being too true; you have softened nothing. Now that 
nose is an exact rendering of the original, pimples and colour.’ 

That night I was in despair. I took the portrait up to my 
bedroom, placed it on the easel facing my bed, hoping that on 
awaking next morning after a refreshing sleep I should see what 
was wrong, and where I could flatter and tone down defects. I 
had a nightmare that night: the portrait seemed that of an ogre 
with at least half-a-dozen swollen vermilion noses. 

I had a dim sensation of getting out of my bed, lighting a 
candle, fetching my palette and brushes, and, in my nocturnal 
garments and asleep, painting in the picture. 

Next morning the housemaid came into the room with the hot 
water. 

‘Oh, miss!’ she exclaimed, ‘ what has happened to the pic- 
ture? It is all sorts of colours, chiefly blue and yellow, and looks 
like a corpse. Oh, it is dreadful! ’ 

Isat up. What did I see? The portrait indeed looked like 
a decomposed corpse. 

‘I must have worked at it in my sleep, Susan; you see my 
palette is full of colour, and my brushes have paint on them. It 
is too, too vexatious— what shall I do? Get me the turpentine 
which is in my studio.’ 

When I got the turpentine, I managed to efface the nocturnal 
somnambulistic work ; but the fates were against me, and I wept 
bitterly. Was this picture going to be a failure ? 

When Mr. Cameron came for his sitting, he noticed my de- 
jected appearance, and asked me if anything had happened to 
annoy me. 

‘I have a headache.’ (What would we poor women do without 
our headaches? for they cover such a multitude of sins and omis- 
sions. ) 

‘You worry yourself too much over this portrait; I feel 
ashamed of the trouble I am giving you. I had no notion 
that portrait-painting was so difficult.’ 

‘Yes, I am in a Slough of Despond.’ I scraped and scumbled. 
After an hour’s work the old ghost reappeared, and, strange to say, 
looked better than it ever did before—there was a pleasant surface 
to work on. 

Mr. Cameron was more silent than usual, but his eyes rested 
on me with greater earnestness, and his manner was very sym- 
pathetic. 

‘You are a very hardworking lassie!’ he exclaimed, ‘and so 
gifted ; I shall be sorry when the sittings are over, for [| have 
enjoyed your socjety too much almost,’ 
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‘You have been very patient, Mr. Cameron, and now I am 
going to give you a few days’ holiday in order to allow your por- 
trait to dry thoroughly.’ 

On leaving that day, Mr. Cameron held my hand longer than 
usual, and sighed. 

Poor old man! I felt really sorry for him; he was lonely. 

The next day being Thursday, I went to the National Gallery 
and set to work on my copy of Andrea del Sarto; his face seemed 
more beautiful than ever. That day’s work refreshed and com- 
forted me. 

That evening I received a letter from Harold, telling me that 
he had something important to say to me. Something important! 
Most probably he was going to have a living, and, if so, our 
marriage would soon take place. 

The next morning a magnificent bouquet of roses was left at 
the door for Miss Ward. 

How nice of dear Harold to be so thoughtful! I mentally ex- 
claimed, while sniffing the glorious roses and enjoying the bright 
feast of colour. The bouquet was wrapt in silver lace, and round 
the stem I saw for the first time a card, which had escaped my 
notice :— 

‘From Mr. Donald Cameron, with his very kindest regards.’ 

Oh, so it was not from Harold! But how kind of Mr. Cameron! 
Now I must really flatter him. Taking up the portrait I did my 
very best to putin a benevolent expression. I mellowed down the 
nose, and toned down the warm colouring of the face, and managed 
in a measure to give the expression of benevolence. The black coat 
looked too new to be artistic, the shirt front bulged out like a fat 
pigeon’s breast, and the coral studs were too prominent ; the hands 
were not well painted, but the carbuncle ring was a triumph of skill. 

When Mr. Cameron appeared again, I fancied he looked 
thinner and paler. I thanked him for the bouquet : 

‘Ah, lassie, no more thanks; it has been a real happiness; I 
wish you would accept flowers from me every morning. I long to 
do something that might give you pleasure. I don’t really know 
what I am to do when this portrait is over.’ 

‘ You astonish me, Mr. Cameron, in regretting the sittings are 
over ; most people consider sitting for a portrait such a bore.’ 

‘Ah, no, not to a charming, young, gifted creature like you. 
You must remember I am a lonely old man, and seldom find my 
way into the society of young ladies.’ 

‘Would you like another peep at your portrait?’ I said rather 
brusquely, for I wished to put an end to the personal turn the con- 
versation was taking. 
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‘You have flattered me,’ he remarked, after looking at my 
performance for a few seconds in silence ; ‘ but never mind that, I 
like to think that you have seen me in such a kindly light.’ 

‘Shall I sing for you, Mr. Cameron? You have sat long 
enough for me to-day.’ 

I went to the piano, and while I was looking for some music 
in the rack, Mr. Cameron sat down on the music-stool. 

‘ Are you going to play for me?’ I asked, smiling at him. ‘I 
should like to hear you so much.’ 

He did not answer, but turned round and round on the stool, 
mopping the perspiration from his face with a scarlet hand- 
kerchief- There was a queer expression in his face; evidently he 
was suffering from a severe attack of nervousness. 

He whirled round and rourd like a teetotum, the stool creaked 
and groaned under his heavy weight, his eyes were wild and 
rolled about fearfully ; I heard his voice, but it was so husky I 
could barely distinguish the following words : 

‘I am a lonely, elderly man, but that is no reason why I should 
not have a heart, and I must tell you, that’ (now the stool gave a 
tremendous squeak)—‘ I love you—yes, I do. Will you give me 
some hope?’ A loud knock at the front door. 

‘Oh, Mr. Cameron, please don’t say anything more on this 
subject, it is really too painful ;’ but before I could say another 
word Mr. Cameron was sprawling on the floor ; the stool had given 
way. Harold walked in and we were locked in each other’s arms, 
but I disengaged myself quickly. 

‘Oh, Mr. Cameron, I am so sorry! Are you hurt? He has 
been sitting for his portrait, Harold,’ I gasped out. 

Harold, who was a very shy young man, coloured up; he had 
not noticed the prostrate form almost lying at my feet. 

‘Oh, allow me to help you; the stool has given way I see,’ 
exclaimed Harold. 

I could not look at Mr. Cameron, for I felt how wretchedly 
ill at ease he must be. 

‘I am alittle faint,’ he muttered, getting up, ‘ but the fresh air 
will set me up. I am going—where is my hat ?’ 

I saw the hat; he had put it on the coal-scuttle. Evidently 
he did not know what he was doing. 

‘Oh, Mr. Cameron, don’t go yet,’ I said; ‘you have had a 
shake. This music-stool is not in good order. Iam so sorry ; do 
stay a little longer.’ 

‘No, I must go now, Miss Ward, I have stayed too long; but 
allow me to congratulate you on your good luck,’ addressing 
Harold. 
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While his back was turned I rescued his hat from the coal- 
scuttle. 

‘Now, Mr. Cameron, here is your hat, but I won’t give it to 
you till you tell me when you will kindly come for one more 
sitting, for I have not done justice to your expression. He 
has been such a patient sitter!’ I remarked, speaking to Harold. 
‘ Are we not friends, Mr. Cameron a 

‘ God bless you both! I wish you every happiness,’ and before I 
knew what he was about, he had pulled his hat from my hand and 
was on the doorstep. 

I never told Harold, or indeed anyone, that Mr. Cameron had 
proposed to me; I felt grieved and uneasy. Had I been guilty of 
flirting or misleading in any way that kindly man who was so 
lonely? I sincerely hoped he would get some suitable, nice 
woman to be his wife, for I was almost young enough to be his 
granddaughter. 

A few days after this last episode I received the following note 
from Mr. Cameron :— 


‘Dear Miss Ward,—I find that I must leave London immedi- 
ately. There is no necessity for me to give you another sitting, 
as I am perfectly satisfied with the portrait you have painted of 
me. I have ordered a Venetian frame and plate-glass for it ; the 
framer will call in a couple of days. 

‘ Please accept the enclosed cheque for 1001. I don’t think 601. 
could possibly repay you for the trouble and anxiety you have had; 
and as you are going to be married a little money is always useful. 
If you should have time to spare, I should much like you to accept 
another commission from me, 7.¢. a duplicate of the picture you 
were copying at the National Gallery when I first met you; I 
should like to have it for my drawing-room in Scotland. With 
my best wishes for your welfare, 

‘ Yours sincerely, 
‘DonaLpD CaMERON.’ 


I sent the copy of Andrea del Sarto to Mr. Cameron. Three 
months later I was married to Harold, and we went to live ina 
pretty village in Devonshire. The money I earned from Mr. 
Cameron was certainly a help; but it is ever with a mixture of 
pleasure and pain I think of my first sitter! Never since have 
I been asked to paint a portrait professionally. 
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Che Perils of Aancetity. 


Amone the rugged passes that pierce the rocky barriers of the 
Sulaiman range, that separating wall between India and Afghan- 
istan, are scattered many villages, inhabited by hardy and stiff- 
necked Pathins. So difficult in such a mountainous region is 
communication between these that each is a little principality in 
itself, with its own hereditary Malik, or chief, its own peculiar 
customs, and its own dialect of the Pukhhto tongue. Each 
village has its own priest or priests and its own small masjid, or 
place of worship. Beside these there is frequently to be seen a 
zidrat, or place of pilgrimage—usually the shrine of some hermit— 
buried in the solitude which he inhabited during life. Such 
spots are easily to be distinguished by a sort of grove of willow 
or chandr trees, which surrounds the tomb; and often the boughs 
are decked with fragments of cloth or shreds of linen torn from 
the garments of devotees, who have left these mementos of their 
visits to the holy spot. A zidrat is often a source of profit to a 
village, for the pilgrims bring offerings of more or less value, 
which are generally divided among the principal families. 

The village of Wulai presented a lively spectacle on a bright 
evening in early spring. It was the holyday of the local saint, 
and pilgrims had been thronging the shrine from dawn till near 
dusk. The mujiwirs, or attendants at the zifrat, had been 
taking presents all day; their waist-belts and topais (head-gear) 
were overflowing with copper, mixed with occasional silver pieces ; 
and the enclosure resounded with the bleating of the many sheep 
which had been driven in by wealthier worshippers. The local 
mulla (priest) had duly descanted on the virtues of the saint, 
which had mainly consisted in nakedness, dirt, and a total retire- 
ment from society. And now the Star of Guests (as the Evening 
Star is called in the land of the Pathins) was beginning to show 
itself through the ruddy evening glow, and the throngs of visitors 
were dispersing, some to their homes, if not remote, others to the 
village of Wulai, guests of the Malik and principal men of that 
saint-haunted community. 

Soon the guest-house, that institution of the poorest Pathén 
hamlet, was crowded with those who sought the hospitality of 
Wulai. The cots or wooden bedsteads which formed the major 
portion of its furniture served as chairs or lounges on which they 
sat or reclined discussing the events of the day: the last murder 
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in the neighbouring pass, the prospects of the next harvest, and, 
above all, the great success of the village zidrat. 

‘You must have taken quite two hundred rupees’ worth of 
presents since this morning, said Sher-dil, the Malik of a remote 
hamlet, addressing the headman of Wulai, who was engaged in 
giving directions as to the preparation of fvod. 

‘ Allah and the saints be thanked!’ answered that dignitary ; ‘it 
may be so indeed.’ 

‘With a zidrat like yours, remarked a little wizen-faced old 
man from the Peshawar district, ‘you need never trouble your- 
selves about harvest; what want you with spring or autumn rains? 
Your zidrat is a crop that neither drought nor mildew can harm.’ 

‘ All the worse for those who have none,’ replied the Malik in 
a self-satisfied tone, nodding slightly towards two truculent- 
looking lean and wiry men, who, sitting together on a cot a little 
apart, did not seem inclined to converse with the rest. 

These personages were inhabitants of a place called Baizai, a 
spot enjoying a most unsanctified reputation even in that lawless 
land. The soil of Baizai was rocky and sterile, and the people 
thereof poor and the reverse of honest. Having little of their 
own to live on, they obtained some sort of subsistence by thieving, 
but were often in such straits for food that they had, it was whis- 
pered with a shudder, actually once eaten the flesh of the ‘bad 
animal,’ or pig, a thing only done by Hindus or Christians. This 
enormity had been followed by a species of tabooing on the part 
of the neighbouring villagers, who would not have felt half so 
strongly had the crime been that of wholesale murder. The men 
of Baizai had been sent to Coventry, to use Western allegory. 

But the principal thorn in the side of the inhabitants of that 
little-loved village was the lack of that very institution which had 
just been made by those assembled in the guest-house of Wulai 
the object of so much commendation. It was entirely without a 
place of pilgrimage. No hermit of any reputation would take up 
his cave-residence in such a very unholy neighbourhood, and 
consequently none had died there. The barren rocks and frown- 
ing precipices that surrounded Baizai sheltered no sacred dust. 
Hence the innuendo of the Malik of Wulai. 

The dawn of the following morning witnessed the dispersal of 
the pilgrim-guests. The two denizens of Baizai went on their 
way alone after the utterance of the usual adieus. Silently and 
mournfully they pursued the path, which conducted them past the 
scene of yesterday's festivities. The willows and acacias of the 
renowned zidrat were bright with many-coloured rags, memorials 
of the holyday, and both the wayfarers cast looks of envy at the 
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place, and the evidences of prosperity which it contained. Lower- 
ing brows grew darker yet, and if anything passed their lips it 
sounded more like a curse than a blessing. 

At length silence was broken by the younger of the two. 
‘ Afzal,’ said he, ‘would that I were an enchanter, and could 
cause that ziérat of Wulai to walk over to Baizai and stop there!’ 

‘Why be a fool,’ grunted the other, ‘and wish for what 
cannot be? The proverb says, “Success is by acting, not wishing.”’ 

‘Act! how act ?’ 

‘Wit may work what wishes want.’ 

Here the roaring of a mountain torrent, bursting from a 
ragged cleft close to the path, drowned further speech; the stern 
faces, however, approached each other, and some signs passed 
between them, as the dark pass into which their way now led 
them swallowed them up in its mighty mouth. 

Ghindai is the name of a hill which forms a portion of the 
mountain rampart overlooking the Peshiwar Plain. It presents 
the usual features of those spurs which run out from the White 
Mountains, composed of clay-slate and trap-rock, treeless and 
desolate, clothed with long coarse grass and occasional dwarf- 
palms and wild myrtle bushes. In one of its many caves, a 
couple of hundred feet above a water-course, dwelt a hermit of 
considerable reputation. Pir Ahmad had early taken to the 
profession of sanctity, and in the course of years had laid up a 
more than average stock of fame. He could repeat the Kurén by 
heart, and had some idea of the meaning of several passages 
therein; quite an astonishing accomplishment among Pathdns, 
whose mullas are very generally quite as ignorant as their flocks 
or parishioners. He was in much request as an exorciser of 
Shaitans, or local demons. Every morning ‘he descended from his 
cave to the river-bed in order to fill with water a vessel of 
moderate dimensions and to take sufficient fresh air to last him 
till night; for all day he remained within his abode, wrapped, it 
was said, in meditation or absorbed in prayer. 

The sun had just begun to shine into the entrance of his cave 
one day in early summer when Pir Ahmad proceeded on his daily 
errand for water down the steep and winding path which led under 
overhanging boulders and whispering myrtle to the margin of the 
stream. He filled his vessel from the cold flood, untouched here 
by any gleam of sunshine, and was meditating a return, when he 
was accosted by a stranger, who respectfully presented a scroll. 
Its contents were as follows: ‘Salutations to the heaven-guided 
teacher! Be it known that we write to his eminence in much 
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distress, seeing that our best-beloved son has been possessed by 
the Evil One, and lies distraught ; and we have therefore sent to 
implore his holiness to come quickly, and work the deliverance of 
this fragment of our heart’s core. Verily our gratitude shall be 
overflowing as Abdsind (the Indus). Written at Kohat, by Abd- 
ur-rahmén Khan, this 20th of Muharram.’ 

Abd-ur-rahmin was a great personage of Kohat, and his 
behests were not to be disregarded ; so the Pir signified to the 
messenger his readiness to depart forthwith. Arming himself with 
a little Kurén, which he was accustomed to carry in his waist-belt, 
and leaving his cave to take care of itself, as was his wont when 
thus summoned forth, Pir Ahmad departed in all confidence with 
the hard-featured Pathéin who had brought the scroll. 

‘ By which way are you going?’ asked the hermit after some 
distance had been traversed. 

‘ By the Baizai Pass,’ answered the guide. ‘ His holiness can 
remain at the village for the night, and go on in the morning.’ 

Darkness was coming upon the valleys as the wretched hamlet 
above mentioned was reached. The hermit was evidently expected, 
for a group of men were gathered at the outskirts of the village, 
including the two truculent personages who had taken part in the 
holyday of Wulai. ‘Tis time he was here,’ Afzal was saying ; ‘ the 
old woman has spread out her cot.”! 

Just then the figures of the Pir and the messenger appeared 
through the gathering gloom. 

Many were the obeisances and compliments with which the 
Pir was received ; and he was escorted to the guest-house by 
nearly the whole male population. Skinny fowls were slain, rice 
boiled, and everything done that the scanty resources of the in- 
habitants rendered possible to give him a hospitable and fitting 
entertainment. Accustomed though he was to the stern lineaments 
of the hillmen, there was something peculiarly sinister about 
those of the wild figures that surrounded him which caused Pir 
Ahmad an involuntary shudder. The food he was eating, he could 
not but think, was probably stolen, perhaps obtained by force and 
bloodshed. There was something repulsive, too, in the very flattery 
and complimentary phrases which came so awkwardly from lips 
little accustomed to their utterance. Altogether, he thought to 
himself, he had never seen such a band of ‘ brothers of Shaitan’ 
before ; and he would be glad to be well on his way in the morning, 
beyond the harsh grating sound of their voices, more unmusical 
than is usual even amongst the speakers of that roughest and 

1 Meaning, ‘The Great Bear is apparent in the sky, This constellation is called 
the ‘Cot,’ or bed, in Pukhhto, 
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most guttural of tongues, Pukhhto. He informed his guide of his 
intention to depart with the first dim sign of red dawn, and lying 
down on the cot prepared for him slept an uneasy sleep till the 
cocks began to crow. 

Hastily gathering his clothes about him, Pir Ahmad then arose, 
neglecting even the morning prayer in order to escape more 
speedily from that unalluring spot. Apparently no one in the 
village was astir, He and his companion passed without challenge 
or farewell through the rude gateway, and out into the glimmering 
pass, on the splintered rocks of which the last rays of the setting 
moon were weirdly glimmering. Behind the dark background of 
hills a faint flush was just perceptible in the sky. The burial 
ground, where the forefathers of the hamlet were sleeping—for the 
most part in bloody graves—was passed, and the deepest and 
gloomiest portion of the pass was reached. The path was almost 
hidden by the piled confusion of crag and boulder and shattered 
fragments of rock which lay around. That place was a veritable 
‘valley of the shadow of Death.’ Suddenly the sharp report of a 
rifle awoke a hundred echoes among those black precipices; the 
starry heaven was darkened by the wings of screaming owls and 
vultures, aroused too soon from sleep. 

Pir Ahmad lay on his face dead, shot through the heart. 

Ife was borne back to the now stirring village with every 
semblance of grief, surrounded by the rugged brows which had 
lowered round him ominously in the guest-chamber. Women came 
forth and wailed for him in the orthodox manner. He was laid out 
in a kind of state, and his blood-stained robe was torn up into shreds, 
to be kept as amulets or relics. A grand funeral was accorded 
him, and Baizai begged, stole, and plundered in order to obtain the 
wherewithal to feast the guests who came to the Pir’s obsequies. 

And now, by the burial ground of Baizai, arose the long-coveted 
zidrat. The name of Pir Ahmad, sufficiently renowned in life, 
became doubly so in death. When the anniversary of his decease 
came round devotees and pilgrims flocked in from many a distant 
hamlet and lonely village, bearing presents to the shrine. The 
Kkurén of the saint, with a blood stain carefully preserved upon it, 
was exhibited to the pious and the curious for whatever they chose 
to give the mujiwir—no less a personage than the dark-browed 
Afzal, who had spoken so enigmatically, but withal hopefully, to 
his younger companion in the pass of Wulai. 

‘Strange how things come about!’ said this worthy with a sigh 
and a smile when questioned by the inquisitive. 

The name of the murderer was never known. 


N. POWLETT, 





LZove—or a Panre. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


aa 
SUSAN’S IMMORALITY. 


Wuen Nell Anthony reached home she found Susan full of talk 
about the Home, which had safely passed through the doubts and 
peril of its prenatal state—Uncle Joseph having gracefully 
acceded to Susan’s proposal regarding payment—and was now 
fully prepared for occupation. Indeed, it had been advertised in 
the papers for several days past, and paragraphs descriptive and 
laudatory had appeared in the ‘Talk of the Day’ columns. The 
names of the promoters were not mentioned, but it was understood 
to be owned and personally administered by ‘ ladies of the highest 
refinement and social position.’ These squibs were inserted under 
the influence of the amiable Judge, who wished thus to indicate 
that he bore no ill-will to the enterprise on account of the snubbing 
he had sustained in connection with it. Moreover the Judge was 
a tenacious man, and would not desist from a pursuit on account 
of a few stumbles at first starting out. 

Susan had all her arrangements made to start for the Home 
after dinner, and spend the night there, and had ordered the 
carriage to be in waiting at eight o’clock. She purred over the 
affair like a comfortable cat over a saucer of cream. But Nell 
did not respond with her usual cordiality, and her appearance was 
so distraught that Susan soon perceived it. 

‘I’m sure you must have a headache,’ she suggested. 

Nell, who was reclining on a sofa, with her cheek on her hand, 
slowly turned her eyes on her friend, and by-and-by she said :— 

‘Susie, I want to ask your advice.’ 

‘ My dear, you must be ill!’ cried Susan, jumping up in real 
alarm ; for so extraordinary a proposition could indicate nothing 
less than incipient delirium. 

‘No; but I am tired of wondering what I had better do, and 
I want you to decide. Suppose you had a dear friend who was 
wishing to do something that you thought was unwise, and 
perhaps wrong, but at any rate he had set his heart on it, and it 
was a question that involved his whole life and career. And 
suppose another man had determined to prevent him from doing 
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this thing, because it was his enemy. Do you understand so 
far ?’ 

‘So you and this other man would both want to prevent him, 
only you out of love, and he out of enmity. Yes; well, dear?’ 

‘But then,’ continued Nell, sitting up on the sofa, and brush- 
ing back a strand of hair that had fallen across her face, ‘ you saw 
how much your friend desired this thing, so that all the happiness 
he could expect to have, and he was not very happy, depended 
on it, and you reflected that perhaps you were mistaken in think- 
ing it unwise and wrong—for how could you be certain that you 
knew better than he ?—might you not bring yourself to believe at 
last that it would be better to let him have his way, and leave the 
rest to Providence ?’ 

‘Well, perhaps I might. But then, my dear, Susan added, 
after a few moments’ cogitation, ‘there is still his enemy, you 
know! He wouldn’t let your friend have his way, no matter what 
you did.’ 

‘Yes; that is what I am coming to,’ Nell replied. ‘ Now this 
enemy knew you, and had once asked you to do him a great 
favour. You had refused it at the time, but now you feel sure 
that if you were to offer to do him that favour on condition that 
he let your friend alone he would consent. Would you grant him 
that favour ?’ 

‘I don’t know. I suppose it would depend on what sort of a 
favour it was,’ returned Susan, her interest fully aroused. ‘ Would 
it be anything very difficult ?’ 

‘Yes; nothing could seem more difficult,’ said Nell, with a 
tremor in her voice. 

‘Then I wouldn’t do it—unless I loved my friend very much 
indeed.’ 

‘Yes, very much: better than anything in the world!’ 

‘Oh, Nell! don’t ask me. You frighten me! Tell me who 
the friend is ?’ 

‘Warren Bell.’ 

‘Oh, Nell! Why, of course, I might have known! And it 
is about that political affair to be sure! But, Nell, who is the 
enemy? Oh, my dear! surely you don’t mean “he 

‘I mean Judge Muhlbach.’ 

Susan jumped up. ‘And what was the favour?’ 

‘To be married to him.’ 

Susan gave a gasp and sank back in her chair. 

But presently she sat up again. ‘Nell, it is wicked!’ she 
exclaimed violently. ‘You will do no such thing! My darling: 
go and give yourself to one man because—actually because—you 
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love another! I declare I’d take a gun and shoot him first!’ 
She stopped to wipe the tears from her face, and then added: 
‘Why don’t you marry Warren Bell? Do you mean to say that 
you couldn’t make him happier than all the politics and everything 
else in the world ?’ 

‘ There is a reason why that is impossible.’ 

‘What reason, I should like to know ?’ 

‘ Well, never mind about that, Susie. There are some strange 
things about it that— I hardly know what to think of myself; 
but I believe it would be easier for him, in other ways, if he knew 
I was married. And what would be the use of my being alive if 
I didn’t serve the people I love? I needn’t have asked your 
advice after all. Vll doit! Ill go to Judge Muhlbach now and 
tell him so.’ And she rose to her feet. 

At this crisis Susan developed faculties and resources quite 
beyond the ordinary scope of her nature. As cripples have been 
known to walk and the dumb to speak under supreme pressure 
of circumstances, so did this guileless woman suddenly become a 
diplomatist and a double-dealer. She was convinced that Nell 
was temporarily beside herself, and she felt the absolute necessity 
of restraining her until she recovered her reason. This could not 
be done by force; it must be managed by subterfuge. And, with- 
out troubling herself about her own soul, or about anything except 
her love for her friend, Susan lied boldly and freely and with 
excellent judgment. 

‘I suppose you are right, dear, she said; ‘you know you 
always are; and I am always a fool to doubt it. It does seem 
hard that you should have to sacrifice yourself; but, of course, 
one has to choose the lesser of two evils. And I do think there 
are worse men in the world than Uncle Joseph ; and I’m sure he'll 
do everything possible to make you comfortable. But, Nell, do 
you know, now I come to think of it, I wouldn’t go to see him 
to-night, if I were you. This isn’t like the country, you know. 
New York people are very particular about etiquette in such 
things, and they might think it queer if it were known that you 
went to see him about such a thing so late in the evening. But 
Tl tell you how we might manage. You take the carriage at 
eight o’clock and go up to the Home, and I'll run round to Uncle 
Joseph’s and tell him that you want to see him at once on im- 
portant business. Very likely he’ll come right along with me; 
but if he should be engaged, at any rate he'll come to-morrow. 
That will be much more conventional and proper than your going 
after him, and it will make it easier for you, don’t you think so?’ 

‘Yes, perhaps it would,’ returned Nell, wearily, ‘I didn’t 
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think of that. It would be very kind of you, Susie. But make 
him understand that he must come; and don’t let him be later 
than to-morrow morning, or Mr. Drayton will have seen him, and 
it will be of no use.’ 

‘Oh, you may trust me for that!’ exclaimed Susan, with her 
honest smile, which covered an abyss of falsehood. ‘ And mean- 
while, dear, let’s have our dinner, and talk about something else. 
You must have all your wits about you when you meet him, you 
know.’ 

And thereupon this Macchiavelli in petticoats began to be 
sprightly, anecdotical, and discursive to a degree which astonished 
herself in the retrospect, and beguiled Nell into an unusual 
amount of smiles and idle talk. Thus they got through with 
their dinner very well; and then Susan, with a thankful heart, 
saw Nell safely into the carriage, and herself started for her Uncle 
Joseph’s, to tell him that if he did not make his attack upon 
Drayton that very night, he would be too late, the country would 
be lost, and Uncle Joseph himself consigned for ever to disgrace 
and obscurity. For such was the manner in which Susan proposed 
to keep her promise to her dearest friend. 

She went in a fervour of enthusiasm, and felt more virtuous 
than she ever had done when on an errand which orthodox morality 
would have approved. She rung at the door, and was informed by 
the servant (who knew her) that a gentleman had just called to 
see the Judge, but would probably not be long. ‘That’s all right,’ 
Charles,’ Susan replied. ‘I don’t mind waiting. What room are 
they in?’ 

‘The dining-room, Mrs. Wayne.’ 

‘Oh! then Til just go up to the sitting-room, so that when 
they have done their business I shall know it. Never mind 
announcing me; I'll take care of myself.’ And she went up- 
stairs. 

The dining-room and the sitting-room adjoined each other, 
and both could be entered separately from the upper hall. When 
Susan entered the latter apartment she found the gas turned low. 
The door communicating with the dining-room was almost closed, 
but not quite. A narrow, vertical line of light showed through 
the crevice, and the voices of the two men on the other side could 
be plainly heard. Susan was debating whether to close the door 
completely or to go somewhere else, when a word from the Judge 
determined her to do neither. 

‘It’s very obliging of you, Mr. Drayton,’ he was saying, ‘ but 
the truth is, the matter is not under my control, and the other 
parties must speak for themselves,’ 
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‘It is under your control if you choose to make it so,’ another 
voice replied (that of Drayton). ‘I am in a mood to be accommo- 
dating. Say a million down, and your choice of offices for your- 
self and your friends within a year. There’s no limit to what you 
might do. And finally, this affair aside, 1 would much rather 
have you with us than not.’ 

‘Well, that’s just my luck, said Mublbach. ‘ Your offer 
comes at the wrong time. If you had only thought of making it, 
say about the time of your resignation from the Compensation 
Fund, we could have hit it off then to a dot.’ 

‘Come, Judge, let bygones be bygones.’ 

‘Bless you! I bear no grudge. I made a shrewd guess at the 
time as to who sent that square-headed young fellow after me. 
But you were too sharp: I couldn't fix it on you. I never could 
see to the bottom of you anyway, Drayton. What possessed you 
to back that way against us, and to pick up with a fellow under 
thirty, who didn’t know how to entertain an offer of—ah—accom- 
modation politely ?’ 

‘He was the man I needed, that’s all. Iwas going in for 
something more than rigging a corner, you understand. When 
you are going to tackle the American people, and to hold them in 
hand, you want a man as bold as a lion and as straight as a die, 
and with his life before instead of behind him. Damaged goods, 
or goods that can be damaged, won’t do. Warren Bells don’t 
grow on every bush.’ 

‘He’s a cheeky fellow, and plucky, and brainy, too, I allow; 
bat I guess the proper tests would show that he’s made of 
flesh and blood, like the rest of us—and pockets into the 
bargain !” 

‘There was a time when you might have applied them—and I 
think you did.’ 

‘Oh, I belong to the light artillery!’ returned Muhlbach, 
laughing. ‘I don’t pretend to come into competition with a 
hundred-ton Armstrong, like you.’ 

‘If I had ever offered him a cent, I should have seen the last 
of him,’ Drayton said. ‘I had work enough to get him to accede 
to the necessary manipulation of the other men. He wanted 
everything brought out in open daylight.’ 

‘Well, for my part, I prefer a man I can work with. I don’t 
cotton to saints much. And I don’t know why you should. You 
don’t belong to that gang yourself. Between you and me and the 
bottle, you know, that cloth operation of yours in 63 will never 
be inscribed in the Golden Book,’ 

Drayton was silent, 
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‘And they do say, you know,’ continued the Judge, ‘ that Mrs, 
Drayton’s early departure to a more congenial world was not 
entirely due to congenital delicacy of constitution.’ 

‘G— d— you, sir!’ cried Drayton, starting up, and striking 
his hand upon the table. ‘ The time has not yet come when I can 
be insulted with impunity. I came here with an offer—to take 
or to leave.. Let me have my answer and be gone! 

‘There! there! my dear man, keep cool! No offence in the 
world! Nothing but my cursed curiosity ; it always was my weak 
point. As to your answer, I’ve already given you the best answer 
I’ve got. But I'll tell you what you ought to do: you ought to 
see the fellow who peached on you, and gave us the information. 
He’s the man to make terms with, if they’re to be made. You 
know who he is, of course ?’ 

‘The world is a small place,’ returned Drayton, gritting his 
teeth together. ‘I shall run across him sooner or later, At 
present I confess I can’t identify him.’ 

‘Why, here he is now!’ exclaimed the Judge, as the door at 
the back of the dining-room opened. ‘Just in the nick of time, 
like a man in a play! Drayton, I think you know my friend, 
Tom Peekskill ?’ 

‘ Drayton thought he knew me, too,’ said Tom, coming forward, 
with a swagger in his tone. ‘ But we live and learn—the best ot 
us do. Well, sir,’ he continued, turning to Drayton, ‘ here I am, 
at your service, as the cabbage said to the cow.’ 

‘What have I to do with you, Peekskill ?’ demanded Drayton, 
contemptuously. ‘You must be drunk. I have nothing to say 
to you, sir!’ 

‘ Please yourself, old man,’ Tom replied, lightly. ‘ Only, ’m 
the little bird that whispered the tidings of great joy to the Judge 
here.’ 

‘You? You are aliar!’ cried Drayton, still contemptuously. 
‘You had no information to give.’ 

‘Ah! that’s just where you make a mistake. I got the 
straight tip—and from near home, too!’ 

‘ What do you mean ?’ 

‘I mean Lizzie. I call her Betsy for short,’ said Tom, with a 
laugh. 

‘Look here, Peekskill,’ said Drayton, lowering-his voice to an 
ominous monotone, ‘your drunkenness or your insanity, which- 
ever it is, shall not save you. You know my power over you; and 
the time has come to use it. You will leave this room at once, 
and this city to-morrow morning. If you ever let me see or hear 
of you again in any part of the civilised world you will rot in jail 
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from that day forth, like the thief and forger you are! Now 
be off !’ 

‘ That for your power over me!’ retorted Tom, snapping his 
fingers. ‘ How would you like to swallow a slice out of your own 
loaf, old gentleman? So you doubt my statement as to the source 
of my information, eh? Well, suppose you cast your eye over 
that letter—and that—and that ; and I’ve more here when you're 
ready for em! Recognise the chirography, don’t you? No 
forgery about that, is there? Expresses herself well, doesn’t 
she? and signs her name prettily, too. Oh, Betsy and I have 
been at work a long time! We haven’t had any secrets from 
each other for the last year or more—not one. I give you my 
word.’ 

While Tom was delivering himself in this arch fashion Drayton 
had been steadily reading through the letters. As he did so his 
face assumed an expression of anguish so ghastly that the Judge, 
after muttering a word or two in an undertone to Peekskill, quietly 
went out of the room. He had delicate sensibilities, and did not 
care to have them exasperated unnecessarily. Tom and Drayton 
were alone when the latter raised his eyes from the letters and 
gazed at him. 

‘I gather from these letters, he began in a dissonant voice, 
which he seemed unable to modulate as usual, ‘that you have 
been secretly paying court to my daughter, and have so far won 
upon her as to induce her to tell you things which I had confided 
to her honour, and to give you the right to—claim her hand.’ 
Here Tom was about to speak; but Drayton held up his hand to 
impose silence. ‘I wish to say,’ he went on, moistening his lips, 
and with manifest effort, ‘that I accept the situation which my 
daughter has seen fit to bring about. Her wishes are my wishes. 
You know in what - light I have hitherto regarded you; but she 
has discovered in you qualities which fit you to be her husband. 
I—I am willing to receive you as my son-in-law. Come to my 
house to-morrow, and . 

‘ Now just listen to me, Drayton,’ Tom interrupted, half-seating 
himself on the table, with his hands in his pockets. ‘ You and I 
are men of the world, and you ought to know that all that talk 
isn’t going to draw any wool over my eyes. You have treated me 
about as you liked for several years past. I have been waiting 
my chance to get even with you, and I’m not going to let you off 
quite so easy. I want to see you dance to the same tune that 
you’ve been making me dance to. I want to see how you look 
on your marrow-bones. You say you're willing to receive me for 
your son-in-law. But suppose I was to say that I’m not in the 
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humour, just at present, to receive you as my father-in-law ? 
What would you think of that ?’ 

‘TI don’t think I catch your meaning,’ said Drayton, huskily. 

‘Say, old gentleman, your wits are getting rusty, ain’t they ? 
Well, I’ll put it plainer, if you will have it. It isn’t customary, 
as the world goes, for a man to marry a woman after he’s got all 
he can out of her, except as a special favour and condescension. 
Well, that’s about the way it is between Betsy and me. I’ve no 
more use for her—that’s the short of it. I’m sorry for her, and 
all that; but I'm not bound to give her my name because she 
chose to make a fool of herself. My advice to you is, to take her 
to Europe, or Patagonia, or some such place, and give it out that 
she’s a widow, whose husband died three months after marriage; 
or marry her to your friend, Warren Bell, if you can !” 

When Tom ceased Drayton was standing in the position which 
he had assumed when the first sentences were uttered—with one 
hand partly raised and his lips parted. He-remained motionless, 
like a man of wax, with a look of terror frozen in his eyes. So 
might a man have appeared who had been stricken dead by some 
hideous spectre. For what seemed a long time he stood so still 
that Tom began to believe he was dead. But at last he spoke in 
a thin, astounded voice. 

* My daughter!’ he said. 

There was another pause. Then Tom got off the table, and 
sauntered up to him, still with his hands in his pockets. 


‘Say, look here!’ he said. ‘I’m not going to be too hard on © 


you. I’ve had my fun, and I guess you won’t forget me in a hurry. 
I’ve smashed your scheme, and played the devil with your arrange- 
ments generally, and now I’m pretty near through. I'll tell you 
what [ll do with you. You give mea blank cheque, to fill up as 
my convenience may dictate, and to-morrow you and I and Lizzie 
will drive over to the magistrate’s and I'll do the right thing by 
her. But I give you fair warning that you'll have to look out 
for her after that. I shall trot off on a vacation, and in the course 
of a year or two you can get her a divorce on the ground of desertion 
—see? That’s my ultimatum ; and if you don’t take it, why, then 
you'll have to take the consequences—and she, too— that’s all!’ 
There was a decanter of brandy on the table; Drayton took it, 
poured out a glass of the liquor, and drank it off. The blood 
returned to his cheek, and his eyes brightened. He drew himself 
up to his full height, and gazed curiously at Tom, who stood within 
arm’s reach of him. His right hand still rested on the decanter. 
‘You have mistaken your man, Peekskill,’ he said, quietly. 
‘You played your last card the day you deceived my daughter. 
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To save her I would gladly have given you my whole fortune. 
To save her public reputation, or my own, I would not give you 
acent. As the suitor whom she had accepted you might have 
married her; as the scoundrel who has ruined her you would 
receive at my hands only the reception due to a scoundrel. To- 
morrow will see you either a fugitive from justice or a convicted 
felon; but meanwhile s 

It was done so instantaneously that Susan—who, quaking with 
fear and curiosity, had been peeping through the crack of the 
door—saw the effect before she realised the act. Drayton had 
grasped the neck of the massive cut-glass decanter, and brought 
the weapon down with the utmost force of his powerful arm full 
upon Peekskill’s upturned face. The decanter flew into fragments ; 
Tom was hurled to the floor, senseless and disfigured ; and Drayton, 
after looking down at him for a moment, turned and walked out 
of the room by one door, just as Judge Muhlbach, who had heard 
the fall, came in at another. 

As for Susan, as soon as the general preoccupation of the 
household in the collapsed Peekskill had left the coast clear, she 
made her escape with what secrecy and despatch she might, and 
proceeded to One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street as fast as the 
elevated railway could carry her. 


XXIII. 
LIFE AND DEATH. 


Axott half-past nine o’clock that evening, Warren was passing 
the Windsor Hotel, when he was hailed by a mellow Hibernian 
voice, and saw Mr. Terence O’Ryan coming down the steps. 

‘Well, and have ye heard the news, Mr. Bell?’ that gentle- 
man inquired. 

‘About the illness of the Republican candidate? That's 
stale!’ 

‘So ’tis; and a bit of a lie into the bargain, I’m thinking. 
But no; ye’re behind the times. It’s the whaling that blackguard 
Tom Peekskill’s been gettin’, I mane.’ 

‘W-what’s that? Who did it?’ 

‘Who in the world but our distinguished friend and your pro- 
spective father-in-law, Mr. Seth Drayton! Faith, I wish I’d been 
prisent to hold the sponge! Bedad! Tom’s nose is smeared all 
over his face, and he’ll have to bite off the ends of his cigars with 
his penknife for the future, for eight of his front teeth are gone 
down his throat—and his havin’ two upper lips instead of one 
won’t make up for it!’ 
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‘Drayton! Where did it happen?’ 

‘ Judge Muhlbach was the stakeholder and P 

‘What was it about ?’ 

‘Well, now, ye’re axin’ me the same question that I’ve shook 
my head at a hundred and twenty times in the last hour, Mr. Bell, 
which is as muchas to say, I could tell if I would; and, I may add 
in sthrict confidence, I would tell if I knew. The truth is at the 
bottom of the well, and all the boys is pourin’ down whisky to try 
and see if they can’t float it up to the top; but hitherto without 
result. Howiver, I’ve some notions of my own on the subject, 
and, you bein’ yourself, I'll be after impartin’ ’em to ye. Tom 
was at the Hoffman night before last, as tight as a lord, and I took 
him under my charge, to get him out of the way and to bed. So, 
as we were going along, says he, “I’ve got that darned beggar’s 
goose cooked for him, and I'll make him swallow it wrong end 
foremost,”—or words to that effect. “Who's that?” says I. 
“‘None o’ your business!” says he; “the gal and I put up the job 
on him; and a nice domestic palaver she and Warren Bell will 
have when they go on their honeymoon!” and with that he took 
to chucklin’, like the drunken spalpeen he is—bad luck to him! 
Now, you may think different, Mr. Bell—every man his own 
opinion; but it looks to me mighty like as if Tom Peekskill had 
been playin’ a low-down game on Drayton; and when I heard of 
the row this night, “ Faith,” I said, “that’s where the shoe 
pinches !”’ 

‘Where is Peekskill?’ asked Warren, in a few moments. 

‘At the New York hospital; but he’s not at all in a conver- 
sational mood—more by token he’ll never be able to talk straight 
again—and no loss to the public, either !’ 

‘Have you s-seen Drayton?’ 

‘No, I’ve not; but I was just thinkin’ ’twould be no bad plan 
to drop in and pass the time of day with him.’ 

‘Come with me,’ said Warren. ‘I must know the rights of 
this business at once.’ And they turned eastward, towards Madi- 
son avenue. 

‘You'll likely know more about Drayton than I do,’ Terence 
remarked, as they walked along. ‘He’s always acted square by 
me, and Terence O’Ryan was never the man to go back on his 
friends. All the same, I misdoubt he had schemes in his head 
that were no safer, in a country like his, than dynamite cartridges 
in a blacksmith’s shop. There’s plenty of deviltry goin’ on—no 
one denies that—and the boys keep a brighter look-out for number 
one than they do for the rocks ahead; but the way to stop it 
isn’t to chuck the crew overboard and sail the ship alone! America’s 
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a mighty queer place that way; seems like you could do about as 
you please, and no one bother about it; but one particular thing 
you can’t do, no matter if you was Washington and Lincoln and 
Napoleon Bonaparte all in one skin! and—maybe I’m wrong—I 
wouldn’t be surprised at all if that was the very thing Seth Dray- 
ton’s been trying his hand at.’ 

‘ There’s nothing like the Republic, after all!’ muttered Warren, 
with a secret sigh. 

When they reached Drayton’s house O’Ryan rang the bell. 

‘Will Mr. Drayton be at home, my man?’ he said to the 
servant who opened the door. 

‘Mr. Drayton is out, sir,’ began the footman ; then, recognising 
Warren, he added, ‘ Beg pardon, Mr. Bell; master said to refuse 
him to visitors; but of course it don’t apply to you, sir.’ 

They entered, and, as the door closed, a sharp, violent noise 
resounded upstairs. They all looked at one another. 

‘Sure, Fourth of July don’t come in winter!’ said O’Ryan, 
with a grimace. 

‘Hold your tongue!’ said Warren, turning pale. A minute 
passed; there was no further sound. ‘Where is Mr. Drayton?’ 
Warren asked. 

‘He went up to his room over an hour agg, sir,’ replied the 
servant, timorously. 

‘Stay here,’ said Warren to O’Ryan, ‘and don’t come up un- 
less I call you.’ He walked upstairs with his hat and overcoat 
still on. Drayton’s room was the first door on the right of the 
landing. Warren knocked, but there was no answer. He tried 
the latch, and it yielded to his hand. He went in; the room was 
lighted, and a fire was burning in the open grate. In an easy- 
chair, at a table between the windows, Drayton was sitting. He 
had on the velvet lounging-coat which he often wore in private. 
He sat as if in profound thought, his head bent forward, his arms 
hanging loosely by his sides; his long beard swept down over his 
breast. He did not look up or move as Warren approached. But 
the young man had come quite close before he detected the blood 
that matted the beard and stained the velvet waistcoat. The man 
of many schemes and many millions was dead. 

The revolver with which he had killed himself lay on the floor, 
where it had fallen from his hand. He must have died instantly ; 
indeed, two minutes had not elapsed since he had fired the shot. 
On the table beside him Warren saw a fold of white paper, which 
he took up with the expectation of finding a dying message written 
on it. But the writing was not in Drayton’s hand, but in that of 
his daughter, and ran as follows :— 
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‘Dearest Papa,—You will know very soon why I can’t marry 
Warren Bell, and why Iam gone. There was nothing else to do. 
I did not want to be the weapon that Tom used against you. One 
thing led to another before I knew what I was about. I didn’t 
know much any way. I always loved you, Papa dear, although I 
deceived and betrayed you, and now I know that you are the only 
person I love in the world. But I am going, for you would be 
sure to make some sacrifice for me if I stayed, and I am not worth 
any sacrifice. I don’t mean that I am going to kill myself—I 
shouldn’t like to do that—but 1 must go, and you won’t be able 
to find me, and I hope you won't try. There’s one thing: I 
wouldn’t marry Tom now, even if he wished it. He never really 
cared for me, and the strangest thing is that I don’t believe I ever 
really cared for him. I don’t even so much as hate him now. 
And yet, just think how I behaved! These wicked and terrible 
things seem just the same as ordinary fun, until they’re done, and 
then you see the difference, but then it’s too late. I am very 
sorry; but I don’t half understand how it all could have happened. 
Try to forgive me, Papa dear!—Your daughter, Lizzx.’ 


Warren read this letter through twice, and then put it in his 
pocket. It appalled him even more than the body of the man 
whose death it had probably caused. Standing there and staring 
at the corpse, he fell into a horrible reverie, which might have 
ended in a further tragedy, had not Terence O’Ryan, wearying of 
the uncertainty downstairs, taken the liberty to step up and see 
what was the matter. 


Lizzie had left the house only about ten minutes before her 
father re-entered it on his return from Muhlbach’s. She had 
taken what money she had about her (about $1,000), and a small 
satchel containing some jewels and toilet articles. She had 
written on a blank card a name and address, copied from an 
advertisement in a newspaper, and, with no further equipment 
or ceremony, had set forth on her journey into the unknown. 
Crossing over to Third avenue she entered a horse-car and pro- 
ceeded up town. After a ride of three-quarters of an hour, the 
conductor announced One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street, and 
she got out, holding in her hand the card with the address. 

The evening was dark, and the street lamps were few. Lizzie 
had eaten nothing since her luncheon of tea and sponge-cake, and 
felt weak. The mental excitement which had sustained her 
during the day had subsided, leaving her depressed and forlorn. 
And now that she had cut herself adrift from her past life, and 
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was face to face with a strange and untried future, the courage 
with which imagination had supplied her gave out. It is the 
details of life that make it difficult and wretched, as well as 
agreeable and easy. The forecasts of the mind are too sweeping 
and direct. 

Lizzie continued to walk on, but the farther she went the 
more hesitating did her steps become. She was not made for 
heroic enterprises—even such dismal heroism as this; nor did her 
pride support her as she had expected it would do. And yet she 
felt that it would be more impossible to return than to go on. 
Impossible in one way, and yet so easy in another! But no; she 
could not face her father after the letter she had written him. 
This was not a society play—like one she had seen at a New York 
theatre, when, after the suffering was over, all ended happily at 
last—this was real; there was no rescuer, no forgiveness, and no 
sympathetic audience. The people who met her passed her by 
without notice, or regarded her with a scrutiny that was not 
flattering. And yet she had been a sort of queen in New York 
society ; nay, were she t6 appear in full toilet at any one of a 
hundred houses to-night she would be caressed and admired. 
To-night—but how to-morrow! She went on, but she hardly 
knew where she was; she did not care to know. Suddenly she 
began to think of the ball at which she had first met Tom 
Peekskill. How graceful, witty, and clever he had seemed! 
How much she had laughed and talked! How well he had 
led the german, and how delightfully they had danced together! 
How inspiring was the music, the lights how brilliant, and how 
fragrant the bouquet of flowers he gave her. And now, how dark 
and cold was the night, and how weary and hopeless she was! 

Some men came running down the street, shouting hoarsely. 
A bell was ringing somewhere. There was a red glow in the sky; 
and now the crowd increased, all shouting and running. They 
seemed to be coming towards her. Bewildered and terrified she 
left the side walk and tried to cross the street. All was confusion 
and uproar. There was a clatter of galloping horses and a roar of 
wheels and din of bells. A man made a dash at her out of the 
darkness. She ran to get out of his way, stumbled, and staggered 
forward. The wheels and hoofs were close upon her; something 
struck her violently on her side; then the uproar dwindled, and 
she seemed to hear once more the rhythmic music of the waltz, 
and smell the perfume of the flowers. What was she saying ?— 
‘My ideal of life is, that it should be a continual german, with 
new figures and favours all the time, You get all wound up, and 
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think you are lost, and then, at the last moment, you come out 
all right, in a burst of music!’ 

She opened her eyes. The room-was quiet and neat. It was 
early dawn, and the bed on which she lay had some flowers upon 
it. A lady with a grave, beautiful face sat beside her. Another 
lady, stout and good-natured, stood at the foot of the bed; tears 
were running down her cheeks. There was someone she knew in 
the room, but Lizzie could not see who it was: he stood behind. 

‘Are not you Miss Anthony ?’ Lizzie asked, in a whisper. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ How came we here? Where is it ?’ 

‘At the place you were coming to—at home.’ 

‘I don’t remember. What makes my voice so faint? Am I 
ill? I feel no pain.’ 

Nell Anthony smiled. ‘ You will have no pain any more.’ 

‘Where is father ?’ Lizzie asked, after a while. 

‘You will meet him soon, please God.’ 

After another pause, she asked: ‘ Who is this standing at the 
head of my bed?’ ' 

He came forward, and looked down at her. 

‘Why, it is Warren Bell! Oh, now J understand! You do 
love each other, after all. I was sure you did! You are going 
to be his wife, aren’t you ?’ 

‘ There are better things than marriage in the world.’ 

‘No, there is nothing better,’ said Lizzie; ‘not if you love 
each other.’ 


‘They were her last words,’ said Warren Bell; ‘and they 
w-were true!’ 

Men and women in this world do almost as they please, some 
following the good and some the evil; and sometimes the evil 
seem happy, and sometimes the good seem miserable. But the 
thirst for renown is never slaked; it waxes sharper with indul- 
gence. Love of self assumes many forms, noble and ignoble; 
but, whether it blaze gloriously or smoulder basely, its final out- 
come can only be a handful of dead ashes. After so many 
struggles, sophistries, triumphs, and jealousies, that is the end. 

But this destroying angel, born of man, has a counterpart, 
whose origin is divine, and who creates where the other consumes. 
This love, too, is insatiable—but insatiable in giving, not in 
taking; and the more it gives, the more it has to give, and the 
greater is its delight in\giving. But, whether that which it gives 
be comparatively much oy little, it is always the most precious of 
all gifts, for it is love. e essence of the other love is death; 
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but this love is life itself, and it is immortal, because whatever it 
touches it transmutes into the likeness of itself. 

Between these two powers the world is divided; nor is there 
any human being in whose heart that division is not found; and 
according as the proportions vary does good or evil prevail. 
Often you can scarce distinguish one from the other, even in 
yourself, though the gulf between them is nevertheless as deep as 
that which separates heaven from hell. We are misled most of 
all by success, which seems the test of merit, but is never given 
in this world as a reward; it is only the most inscrutable of the 
dispensations of Providence. 

There are many so-called philanthropists: men who will cure 
the world with a patent nostrum, or a political formula, or a 
moral apothegm. But these infallible prescriptions, when they 
are analysed, invariably resolve themselves into one essential 
element—self. The men who have truly beatified mankind have 
done so unconsciously or inevitably, by an inborn divine energy 
of nature, and oftenest they are never identified with their deeds. 
It is not the inventor or proprietor of the best sauce, or telegraph, 
or government, that deserves the gratitude of his fellows; but he 
who shows us how unimportant are these things to the real great- 
ness and peace of life. The test of a man is not whether he can 
govern a kingdom single-handed, but whether his private life is 
tender and beneficent, and his wife and children happy. If I 
could write my name in stars across the heavens, I should be put 
to shame by the man whose home brightens whenever he enters it, 
and whose true name is known only to his wife, for she invented it 
when they were young lovers. 

Seth Drayton had made more than one will during his life- 
time, but after his death no will was found. He left no descen- 
dants, and his enormous fortune was therefore claimed by an 
indeterminate number of real or supposititious relatives ; and the 
lawsuits thereupon arising will only come to an end when there 
are no millions left to fight about. 

The Independent candidate was not elected; for the report 
that one of his rivals was suffering from an incurable disease 
turned out the next day to be totally without foundation; and 
events followed their natural course. The surviving members of 
the ‘Pactolus’ syndicate, who, for some reason never fully ex- 
plained, had anticipated a large share of patronage under the 
new administration, were consequently thrown into dismay and 
confusion, and their attempts to rehabilitate themselves were only 
partially successful. But, since the pleasure of the chase is in the 
pursuit and not in the capture, there is every prospect that none 
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of these able gentlemen will ever lack enjoyment. Tom Peekskill, 
however, has had genuine good luck; for he has become the pro- 
prietor of a superb new hotel, just erected in the upper part of 
the city, and is already reputed to be enormously rich. His face 
is hideously disfigured by an unfortunate accident ; but he is a 
mine of good stories and good-fellowship; and, as to his social 
repute, he is on intimate terms with Judge Muhlbach, and other 
persons of almost as eminent respectability. 

Susan Wayne’s ‘ Home’ turned out to be popular in a rather 
unexpected sense. When its character and scope became known, 
it had many more applicants than it was possible to accommodate ; 
not so much owing to an increase of wickedness in the class which 
it aimed to benefit, as to the difficulty of determining who did 
belong to that class and who did not—a delicate question under 
the most favourable conditions, but especially so in a republic. 
Susan had trouble enough even while Nell Anthony remained to 
assist her; but when she was left (as ultimately happened) to her 
own devices, she became hopelessly bewildered, and at length sold 
out the establishment to the proprietor of a private high-class 
school for young ladies. Susan has since then become interested 
in the recent development among us of art needlework, and is the 
cause of a great deal of good work being done in that direction. 

As to Warren Bell, though it was at one time rumoured that 
there was some likelihood of his taking part in political life, 
nothing confirmatory of the rumour has ever come to light. The 
best I can say of him is that I do not know what has become of 
him, but that, be he where he may, there is reason to believe that 
she whom we have known as Nell Anthony is with him. Yet, 
even in the light of her presence, there will always be a shadow 
on his heart. 


(The End.) 
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Che Pool of the Dhuloch. 


CuHaptTer I. 


Mintz is a strange story—strange even to myself when I doubtfully 
recall it and trace its dim rise in the beginnings of sorrow. The 
more need, then, that, intended as it is now for the information 
of others, the task I have imposed upon myself of narrating it 
should be plainly performed. One or two particulars only are 
necessary, by way of preface, before I venture to transcribe, in the 
form of a connected narrative, the entries in my journal. 

How did it begin? It began—this experience of mine, which 
I even yet hesitate to recall—in the accustomed routine of a very 
prosaic life, for it had passed into a joke at my club that 
I always went to one place in the autumn. None of my friends 
ever asked me where I intended to go for my annual holiday trip. 
About the same time every year—July or early August—lI 
invariably started for the Outer Hebrides. It has become a 
second nature with me annually to seek the seclusion of these 
barren and watery solitudes. How weirdly beautiful and dreamlike, 
in their summer garb, none can tell who have not explored them. 
The change from London life is so complete, the angling to be 
had there so tempting ; and always lodging as I did, during the 
few weeks of my holidays, in the same dwelling, a humble but 
comfortable moorland cottage, a friendly feeling had long existed 
between myself and the true and kind-hearted inhabitants. Had 
I failed to make my yearly visit to the island, I believe they 
would have been as much surprised as at the non-arrival of the 
birds of passage in their season. I could easily recall the date of 
my first visit to the place in question, but it does not affect my 
present narrative. The honest landlord of the house I lived at 
was then a young man, lately married; now, at the time my story 
commences, he had a boy and girl rising in their teens. The 
former, on the strength of my intimacy with his pecple, I had 
provided with a junior clerkship—his first situation—in London, 
whither he had gone the preceding spring. His sister and he 
had from their earliest years been favourites of mine, and my 
inseparable companions, since they grew up, in fishing rambles. 

This year there is only gentle Mazie left to be my companion 
by the loch shores—a fact which, of itself, adds to her wonted 
shyness this bright August morning, as, my fishing traps arranged, 
after arrival the night before, I am about to start from the 
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cottage for the first cast in the neighbouring lochs. As I am 
looking over my tackle the brilliant sunshine streams through 
the open doorway, a faint breeze bears in the tremulous hush of 
the Atlantic wave, and I am indistinctly conscious, through the 
dazzling light and murmur, that Mazie is outside the door, that 
she is bashful this first morning of my visit, and that she unduly 
delays to come in on that account. And this although I have told 
the child, since coming, that without her daily company at the 
waterside I shall be in a sense completely at a loss, if not 
helpless; also, that for that reason I do not intend to start 
without her. Perhaps it is her own sense of this, and of her 
corresponding responsibility in her brother’s absence, which induces 
her, after passing the door once or twice lingeringly, to come in 
at last, through the flood of sunshine, and to be instantly en- 
thralled and captivated by the sight of some radiant and startling 
patterns of flies spread in coils upon the table. That she may not 
be disconcerted, I appear to be wholly engrossed for the moment 
in fitting a ponderous reel to the butt of my rod, and steal a 
glance at her while so engaged. My little Highland maiden, 
dressed in a Newhaven fishwife’s costume which suits her yellow 
tresses, is prettier than ever! Taller than she was last year, a 
trifle thinner and paler in the cheeks—but children’s growth takes 
from the roses there—the profile is delicately aquiline, and the 
complexion waxen, save where the summer sun has looked upon her. 

‘Will these flies suit the Dhuloch, Mazie?’ I venture to ask, 
after a pause. She is too shy to answer just at first, but smiles 
faintly, and whispers ‘ Yes, indeed’ very softly, and with downcast 
eyes, her fingers toying absently with the shining flies. It is 
really surprising to see how Mazie has grown within a year. I 
could not have believed it! But she is a child yet, for her sorrow 
is closer to her lips than it will be when she is older. 

‘It will be long, very long, without “ William,”’ she said at 
length. She spoke in English—Board-School English—but her 
brother’s name had the Gaelic inflection, liquid and musical. 
‘He was here last year, with a sigh. ‘Could he not have come 
with you?’ Then she looked up, and I saw that her eyes were 
violet yet, with something of a tear in them. 

‘I am afraid not,’ I said rather lamely, and putting down the 
rod. ‘I tried, you know; but he has been so short a time in his 
office, that he won’t get long holidays—not long enough to let him 
come here this year ; but he is to get some days at the sea-side. I 
promised him that, with a friend of mine who is going to 
Margate, and next year he will certainly come with me.’ 

‘Next year! that is such a weary time,’ she pouted. ‘He will 
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be forgetting the Dhuloch, and me, and everything. Does it take 
you long to come from London, Mr.—Mr. Foster ?’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss MacLeod,’ I said pointedly. She 
coloured. ‘ Why isn’t it » here I stooped and whispered in 
her ear the Gaelic equivalent of a mythical relationship the child 
once believed I bore to her. 

She laughed and blushed. 

‘ My question first,’ she said archly. 

‘Well, three or four days, with a rest, as I’m growing old. 
Now for mine.’ 

‘Mother said—(what did she say?)—oh yes!—that I was too 
big a girl to call you any more by baby-names.—Isn’t it true?’ 
this with a quick glance; then, as if glad to have got confession 
over, ‘ What pretty flies! The trout won’t be able to tell them from 
real ones!’ 

Well, as to that, why, the day would effectually declare it; 
but as to old names becoming out of date—certainly she had 
grown more of a little woman—why had I not noticed it before ? 
Presently she told me that she was making progress at the Board 
School—was actually a monitor (ridiculous idea!), and (the slang 
of ‘ the department’ on her rosy lips) ‘going in for “ specifics.” ’ 
Specific nonsense! I must speak to her parents, and see that the 
child is not hurt with over study. Why, it was only the other 
day that I carried her in my arms over the swollen autumn streams ! 
Ah no! that was years ago; it is I who am growing old! We 
made a covenant, then and there: that was the end of it. It was 
to be the ‘ old name’ by the loch shore ; anything else would do at 
home, as mother wished it so. My gentle Mazie! There was 
another drop of bitterness in her childish cup—I must know it 
before we go. ‘Tormoid’ was dead, our old dog companion many 
aday. Yes, he was dead; his grave was in the garden, near the 
white lilies. Would I come and see it before we started? I would, 
and did. We did not stay very long. Her tears were always 
quick to flow. The philosophy of ‘specifics’ availed not to stem 
them upon this occasion. ‘Tormoid was a good dog,’ she said 
at length meditatively, patting the daisied turf, over which the 
butterflies were flitting. So, as I foresaw a series of questions 
regarding the future existence of the canine race looming in the 
distance, I made excuse of the now clouded weather for a start 
without delay. 

As we left the cottage together, bound for a loch lying at the 
base of the nearest hill range, keeping by the rough ‘ peat road’ at 
first, and then striking across the heather, set in its grassy inter- 
spaces with beds of wild flowers, the capricious summer day of the 
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western coast gloomed and lowered upon us. A few blood-like drops 
of rain fell; the wind died; and when we reached the first rising 
upland and turned to look behind, the sea lay in purple stillness 
far as the eye could reach ; only on the shore, the endless undulating 
coast-line of those islands, there was a broad ring of seething foam 
from the ground-swell, and the air thrilled with its calling voice. 

That day! I shall never forget it. I remember every word 
spoken to my child companion on the way, our reaching the loch, 
and resting on the fragrant turf while I arranged my tackle, Mazie 
gathering moss and wild thyme (from immemorial privilege she 
had charge of the basket) as a couch for the expected trout, 
the freshness and coolness of the air, my first cast, and having to 
discontinue fishing for a time on account of the stillness, until a 
breeze came and fretted the oily loch surface into fan-like ripples. 
It is all vividly before me, yet I can scarcely bear to put more of 
it down. This only must, of necessity, be told. 

I was lounging on the shore, casting my flies from the jutting 
points of the shore at intervals, for the sun shone out from time 
to time and baffled me. Mazie had strayed to a little distance. 
I saw her gathering a posy of wild flowers cn the grassy banks, 
then she ran to the water edge, where the faint ripple stole upon 
the silvery sand; I saw her stoop down as if to dip the blooms she 
carried in the cool water. Then, when I was not looking at her, a 
piercing shriek rang round the loch shores. Instantly looking up, 
I saw her standing in the sandy bay, a few yards from the loch, 
where a streamlet formed a little pool in the shining pebbles of the 
margin,—standing there as if transfixed with horror, and gazing 
intently before her on the ground. Something was wrong. Again 
she screamed loudly. Laying down my rod, I ran instantly to the 
spot. She did not stir. ‘ Mazie,’ I said, ‘ what is it? what is the 
matter?’ Would she had answered! She did not seem to notice 
me, but stood as if rooted to the spot by agony of terror, one 
hand pointing to the water of the pool at her feet, ber childish 
form strained back, while she stood on tiptoe, as if fascinated, yet 
repelled, by some dread image before her. What to do I scarcely 
knew, for I was completely unnerved. I tried to urge her from 
the edge of the pool, though I saw at a glance that nothing was 
thereto cause her alarm : it was shallow and crystal-clear. Without 
answering me, she yet with all her childish strength, withstood my 
effort to lead her away. Again a shriek rose to her lips: her 
eyes were dilated with horror. At length, in despair, I lifted 
and bore her to the nearest bank, resting her head on my arm. 
‘ Speak, Mazie,’ I said, ‘ Muzie dear!’ Her eyes were closed then 
and her face blanched, but at length they opened ; their blue depths 
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were dull and troubled. She tried to rise after a little, but when 
I allowed her to do so, her strength failed her. It seemed to me 
as if she fain would have gone to the pool again. To revive her, I 
ran to the streamlet, and, dipping my handkerchief in the water, 
tried to bathe her temples with it, but the instant the water 
touched her she screamed so loudly that I desisted. At last, seeing 
that she must be conveyed home at once, I caught her up again, 
and, resting her head on my shoulder, carried her over the moor- 
land as I had often done when she was a little child. As I went, 
choosing for her sake the smoother tracks through the heather, she 
seemed to doze, though frequently moaning as if in pain. Since 
the first alarm she had never answered me, nor seemed to know 
that I was with her. Every anxious feeling for the consequences 
possessed me on the way; but there was something more, for as I 
went, Mazie’s fair tresses streaming over my shoulder, her gentle 
breath fanning my cheek, a strange undefinable horror took 
possession of me. At times I had to stop, for my limbs trembled. 
Had I not nerved myself for her sake, I would have fallen. What 
spell was on us both ? what mystery of evil through the sunshine 
of the day? Unutterably relieved when I reached the house, I bore 
Mazie to her mother’s room, and laid her on a couch. Already she 
seemed revived. All might be well. Perhaps it was not right, but 
I did not at first tell either of her parents the whole particulars, 
simply saying that Mazie had been unwell, and that I had carried 
her home to save her fatigue. Further explanation could follow if 
wished. Already, as I turned to quit the room, leaving her in her 
mother’s care, I think she knew me, for her look followed me in 
going to the door. Her eyes were brighter also; they had no 
longer the troubled hue I had seen at the loch—a look such as I 
had never seen before, and can never forget. It may be my fancy, 
but the only thing I can liken it to is the quiet depth of the great 
amethyst sea-pool of the shifting shore, ruffled for an instant by a 
gust from the waters beyond. 

Alone in my own rooms, for Mazie’s parents said that she would 
soon be better, and did not seem anxious in regard to her, I had 
leisure for reflection. Was it possible, I asked myself, that any wholly 
natural and local influence could have given rise to such an extra- 
ordinary panic on the child’s part, or was it to be traced to the 
excitement of the first loch trip, and the delicacy of a growing 
girl? To remove that first haunting impression, I again sallied 
out the same evening to the Dhuloch, and carefully examined the 
place. I could find nothing calculated to give rise to Mazie’s 
fear. A spring, far up in the moss to the eastward, fed a narrow 
streamlet in its course through peat banks and over sand and 
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gravel to the loch. As has been explained, the stream, on reaching 
the margin, filled a small gravelly hollow, forming a rudely circular 
pool of about three feet in circumference and not more than a 
foot in depth ; the overflow of this had outlet to the loch by a 
narrow runlet in the gravel. The water was perfectly clear,—so 
much so, that a-passer-by might have been misled by its transpa- 
rency and stepped into it unawares. It was fresh water presumably. 
I stooped to drink, dipped my hand into its cool depth, and lifted 
a mouthful, troubling as I did so all the glassy surface into ripples. 
While I lifted it to my lips, something, I know not what, made 
me pause. While I did so the few drops remaining drained from 
my hand. Why should I shudder and turn away leaving the 
water untasted ? Surely my nerves are unstrung. Let me look 
into the pool. The eddies now are still, the clearness mirrors only 
my own face gazing down, and nothing more. One glance again. 
Nothing! I turned homewards, satisfied in one respect, but baffled 
notwithstanding. 

The loch lies in a gentle valley trending north and south. A 
rising ground to the west shuts out all view of the sea from its 
margin. As I ascend this slope in the flush of evening the Atlantic 
is before me, spotted with low reef-like islets to the N.W. and W., 
but to the S.W. the sea and sky meet, and seem to blend. The 
insistent voice of the coast surf to-night troubles me inwardly. 
I have often sought an echo in its wondrous sound by day and by 
night for my own thoughts. This night it has the mastery, and 
shapes my mood with its changeless murmur of sorrow. It seems 
a mournful presage of coming ill. 

Mazie was quite well again—so her mother told me on my return 
—only she was resting. That evening Macleod came in, as was his 
wont, for a chat over a pipe. He was aman of intelligence, and 
fair education, but as a rule very reserved. He did not speak 
much of his daughter’s indisposition : perhaps it was too slight to 
be noticed. She would be all right next day, he said ; her studies, 
perhaps, had overtaxed her strength. Is it fancy on my part that 
he is keeping something back ? A thought had come into my mind 
on the way home. I mentioned it to him. From the eagerness 
with which he assented to it, perhaps it had occurred to himself. 
It was this: Hisson was employed by a firm of solicitors in London. 
My influence had secured him a seat in their office as a beginnet. 
His services being thus of little value and unremunerated, I had 
thought that although it was understood that he could not be 
indulged this year with a sufficiently long holiday to visit his home, 
which, indeed, he had only quitted in spring, yet, were I to ask 
that favour, it might be granted. Would I try, I asked Macleod, 
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and see if, for a few weeks, the lad might join his sister while I 
was here, as she seemed sorely to miss him? So it was arranged 
that I should telegraph. Only Mazie was not to be told of the 
plan lest it should fall through. A message to a friend of mine 
in London was accordingly despatched, asking him to see William’s 
employers and if successful to see that the lad left by rail. 

This done, my mind was more at ease. I could fish alone in 
the interval. And if the boy came, we could once more have the 
old happy rambles together, unvexed by any water-sprites hidden 
in the Dhuloch pool. Yet, till then, I would miss my fairy child 
guide. 


























‘ From Frank Weston, London, to Jonn Foster.’ 
*‘Bal_—-,, Outer Hebrides. 
‘Your friend has not been at office since Thursday, and find on 
inquiring he left lodgings same day, not returning. Am inquiring 
further and write fully. Have been out of town.’ 







Such was the brief telegram received by me the day following. 
I immediately showed it to Macleod, who was quite as much at a 
loss as myself. We resolved to keep the tidings to ourselves till 
my friend’s promised letter arrived. I was much startled and 
alarmed. That a young and friendless lad, a stranger to London, 
should simultaneously desert his employment and quit his lodgings, 
argued, at first sight, either of two things. Either that mischief 
had befallen him, perhaps disgrace; or that, finding his life in 
London insupportable, he had endeavoured to make his way home- 
ward. That he had not sufficient pocket money to carry out this 
scheme I guessed. Besides, there was this against that supposition 
also, that his late letters showed no sign of dissatisfaction with his 
surroundings, but the reverse. When Weston’s letter did arrive, it 
was full of accounts of his inquiries, but, at the same time, all 
his efforts had failed. The lad’s employers knew of no reason 
for his absenting himself from duty, and could assign no cause for 
it. Certainly there was no irregularity in any of his dealings 
with their property. That was one comfort. His landlady at 
Brixton was equally at a loss. Information had been conveyed to 
every quarter where intelligence might possibly be received. But 
nothing had come of it. 

In these trying circumstances, and if for the sake of the lad’s 
relatives alone, I resolved to return at once to London. After 
breaking the news to his mother and sister, I prepared for the 
journey. My hurried departure involved some sitting up at night 
to write letters. I also entered in my journal the dates and 
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particulars of William’s disappearance, and such information as to 
his identity, clothing, &c., as his friends could furnish. These 
might prove useful hereafter. When I came to make the entry 
‘W. M. left lodgings and employment August 5 = sy 
I found the space devoted to that date in my diary inconveniently 
crowded with other memoranda. And this at the ending of them: 

‘ At the loch first time this season. Take nil, as had to return 
with M. unwell.’ 

Why is it, that when I come upon this entry in this place, 
and unexpectedly, the vague feeling of distrust and fear again 
overcomes meas by the Dhuloch pool—distrust and dread, followed 
again, remotely, by a feeling as of a thin ray of light indistinctly 
penetrating the further darkness—a sense of a removed explana- 
tion, infinitely distant, yet to come ? 

Two nights thereafter I saw the long lines of light at the 
King’s Cross Terminus. 


Cuaprer II. 


To recount the steps I took, on my return, to discover William 
Macleod’s whereabouts, would only be wearisome to the reader. 


Suffice it to say, that all my efforts, by advertisement and inquiry, 
proved fruitless. So far as I could discover, there was no ground 
for supposing that he had fallen into evil courses. Everything 
known regarding him before and after his arrival in London 
contradicted that: of a singularly amiable and ingenuous dis- 
position, he had always been distinguished by steadiness and 
prudence. He had quietly dropped out of sight in the crowd, 
leaving no trace. 

Months passed. Autumn lapsed into winter and still no 
tidings. I had corresponded with his family throughout, and 
had always the same unfavourable report to give, relieved by the 
mechanical assurance that tidings might yet come. Macleod had 
hinted in one of his letters to me that he had thoughts of coming 
to London. From this plan I had dissuaded him as from a 
useless quest. At the time, his idea was a hopeless one; but in 
my own mind I was maturing a scheme which would render his 
future coming of some possible service. But much remained to 
be done before that time. I had determined that, as ordinary 
methods had been tried and failed, another method, one out of 
the ordinary, should be attempted. 

It was, by my journal, in the end of December, that, dis- 
carding all our former methods of advertisement and inquiry, I 
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commenced a special correspondence with Macleod, having a 
particular end in view, and directing him to proceed according 
to certain instructions of my own and to communicate the result 
to me. 

This was the beginning, practically, of a course of action the 
end whereof lay in mystery. Had it not been for my friend’s 
frank consent (and that of another), and for the cordial co- 
operation of both, I could never have ventured the trial. 

Our first attempts, lasting for some weeks, were failures. As 
much Macleod wrote me. Here I cannot be more explicit—it is 
impossible for me to dwell particularly upon this part of my 
narrative. The reader must fill in the gaps to the best of 
his ability, for the outline is all that I can furnish: it pains 
me even to do this. I suffered much during these weeks of 
suspense. What she suffered who, in loneliness and dread of 
heart, endured it all that she might ransom and save ber brother, 
I only know, faintly, now. But such passion of self-sacrifice 
cannot be estimated or described in words. I never learned it 
all, even after the stress of it had passed away for ever. I know, 
however, full well, that her childish heart was tried, in that dark 
‘valley of vision’ through which she nobly walked as if by birth- 
right, with pangs unutterable. Night after night, in whispering 
winter rain and driving storm, she braved the moorland solitude, 
the ill-fated loch-shore, and the unknown agony to be met with 
there, for the sake of him who was lost. Night after night I see 
them return, father and child together, over the withered heather 
to their desolate home. 

But it was not all in vain. While I wavered and feared, 
doubting much, even as one walking in darkness dreads the 
unknown gloom before him, a ray of light shone through. One or 
two words came of him we sought, though not from him. An 
envelope addressed to myself, posted in the eastern district of 
London, and with these words, in an unknown hand, scrawled 
under the flap: ‘ Your friend is safe and well, but will not return.’ 
That was all. It assured us of two things: first, that it was 
known the lad was being searched for; and second, that in all 
probability he was in London—the postmark of the district being, 
however, as probably, a blind. Why, however, this response after 
weeks of silence on our part, when our advertisements had long 
ceased to appear? The latter had evidently been seen and had 
informed the writer of my address. But what prompted the 
writer now, when silence had served before ? 

That rude missive is before me. It is written evidently by 
no spirit hand, but by an earthly and grimy one. What caused 
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that letter to be sent? Was it , but it is useless to speculate, 
My surmise is that those in whose power William was at the time 
(for I doubted not he was detained for some purpose or other against 
his own will) were resolved, for reasons of their own, that he 
should not be discovered, and that this message was a deprecation, 
a pitiful deprecation, of the means now being adopted. But for 
us to retreat now would be folly. A few days sufficed to mature 
our plans. I felt as if in a dream, for shortly afterwards it was 
arranged as part of our plan that Mazie and her father were to be 
my guests in London. 

When the father and daughter arrived, I met them at the 
station, and we drove to my bachelor-dwelling at Kilburn. I was 
not prepared to see such a change as the few months’ interval had 
wrought on Mazie: she was pale and bloodless, listless too, and 
sadly absent. I placed her under the particular care of my 
housekeeper, and endeavoured during the few days of needful rest 
after her journey to amuse her as much as possible. I had 
purchased a nondescript dog for her, on account of a fancied 
resemblance it; bore to the deceased Tormoid. And it was the 
only thing which seemed to interest her. My time was much 
taken up in consultation with her father. He was more dis- 
pirited than I had ever seen him, and full of misgiving and 
apprehension. I could not wonder at this, but when I fully 
explained my future plans to him, showing him as I did that the 
chief difficulty was already surmounted, and that patience and 
carefulness were alone to be relied on now, he grew more sanguine. 
Much could now be done by myself, with his aid, and should 
Mazie continue to improve in health and spirits, as she un- 
doubtedly had done within the last day or two, our Way was so 
far clear. 

Let it be understood, at this stage, that we had abandoned hope 
of the boy’s voluntary return. Were he wishful to do so, doubtless 
he was prevented. And without imparting more of mystery to our 
plan than may belong to it, he for whom we sought was lost— 
lost in London, of all places. What more reasonable and natural, 
even granting the area of search to be wide, than to seek for him 
ourselves, leaving baffled agents and private inquiry officials alone ? 
We were not the first who through the myriad-haunted streets of 
the mighty City have gone wistfully to and fro looking for a lost 






































face. 
After a week of rest and quiet, during which Mazie recovered 


wonderfully and had taken several short walks in the company of 
Tormoid II, I began my search, alone. Mazie and her father 
remained athome. My method of search may be thought peculiar, 
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the route every day being different by a fore-arranged plan. I went 
in these several directions on foot, or by bus and rail, seldom going 
beyond the six-mile radius. When on the way, I did not take the 
trouble curiously to scan the face of every passer by. After all, 
to meet anyone in the streets of London, it is just as well to trust 
to chance. We always contrive to miss an expected friend in the 
thoroughfares. Some day, when we are not thinking of him, he is 
at our elbow. 

Four days I had been on my travels. On the fifth I returned 
home abruptly. I had been in the neighbourhood of Camden 
Town most of the forenoon, had walked to Chalk Farm, and, skirting 
Primrose Hill, was about to cross the canal at the Regent’s Park 
by the bridge near the Zoo, when I became suddenly indisposed. 
Perhaps it was owing to my having walked too fast; it was impru- 
dent also to omit luncheon. Certainly at the moment the feeling 
of faintness was very distressing—not the faintness of complete 
exhaustion, but the vague wandering feeling sometimes experienced 
after sudden alarm. Only once before had I ever suffered from the 
like. Fortunately, a cabstand was near, and I drove straight home. 
My indisposition did not trouble me again that day, and, after 
dinner, Macleod and I were busily engaged with the large map of 
the metropolis till a late hour. 

The following day I was at Kentish Town. The weather was 
beautiful, and as my indisposition of yesterday did not return, I 
presumed I might safely walk home by way of the Regent’s Park. 
When near the Gloucester Gate, and close to the ‘ York and Albany,’ 
my attention was attracted by a small crowd in the roadway. 
Standing still for a moment, and finding it to be nothing but a 
street scuffle, I was turning away, when, very remarkably, the 
pavement, which seemed composed of solid material, began to heave 
before me. A man passing by stopped, and inquired if he could 
do anything for me as I seemed unwell. So I was for the moment, 
the symptoms much as before. A step or two with the aid of the 
man’s arm sufficed ; the faint feeling passed off. Anxious to test 
the effect of locality upon the feeling in question, I asked my com- 
panion to retrace his steps with me fora moment. As we passed 
the spot where I first felt unwell, the sensation again was expe- 
rienced by me, only much modified. Thanking the stranger for his 
attention, I hailed a passing cab and drove home. For several 
days after this I suffered much in the same way when from home, 
but I did not relax my efforts. Once Macleod accompanied me 
in my visits to the same locality, and on my return home with him 
we did not that night consult the map as usual. 

The following day we all went out for a drive together. I was in 
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hopes that my indisposition might not return that day to spoil our 
pleasure, but I think that I cannot have been very well even when 
we started (the weather is surely provocative of biliousness), for I 
have a very indistinct recollection of our conversation after leaving 
my house. We were walking, having dismissed our cab, through 
a street the name of which I do not remember, but it is on the 
north-east of the Regent’s Park, when Mazie, who was walking 
between her father and myself, suddenly stopped. I thought she 
had dropped something and turned to look for it. On looking up 
to ask her if she had lost anything, I saw that her features were 
slightly convulsed. She recovered herself instantly, however, and 
walked on, without speaking. I glanced at Macleod, who was 
observing her as closely as myself. 

¢ What is it, Mazielet ?’ he said kindly. 

She did not reply. He touched her shoulder lightly. 

‘I do not know,’ she answered hollowly, ‘ but it is gone.’ 

We knew to what she referred, and said nothing. 

‘Try again, Mazie,’ I said encouragingly. 

She did not answer, but quickened her steps. We walked 
faster, to keep up with her, and to distract the attention of any 
chance passenger. 

‘No,’ she said at last, stopping and half turning round, ‘I 
cannot find it now—it has gone somewhere, I cannot tell ; 

We came closer to her sympathetically. 

As we stood together on the narrow pavement—the street was a 
lonely one, and there were few passers by, we took up nearly its 
whole breadth—some steps behind made me turn to make 
room. That instant I saw Macleod’s face light up with surprise 
and anxiety blent in one. Two foot-passengers stood, immediately 
behind us, waiting apparently till we made way for them to pass 
—an elderly man anda lad. He was changed, but I knew him in 
an instant, as his father did. I went straight up to him, as he did 
not seem to recognise us, and said ‘ William !’ 

He stopped, stepped back as if aghast, looked at me, then at 
his father and sister, wavered for an instant, and burst into tears. 
His father gently took his hand. Mazie kissed him. I turned to 
his companion, who stood still, a few paces off. 

‘This young man,’ I said, ‘ is with his friends ; he will remain 
with them.’ 

* At your pleasure’ he said politely, with something of a foreign 
accent, lifting his hat. 

He was a stout bald-headed man, like an overseer or working 
mechanic, dark, and heavily bearded. 

‘ Good-day,’ he said, nodding to William, who did not seem to 
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notice him ; then bowing to us all, he passed on. We saw him no 
more. 

To my immense relief, I found, on rejoining my friends, while 
we talked going homeward, that we had released the lad from being 
entrapped perhaps for life. Blame attaching to him there was 
none to speak of. He detailed to us fully the particulars connected 
with his being inveigled. Unthinkingly and imprudently, no doubt, 
he had conversed familiarly with a foreigner at a City restaurant ; 
had been induced to visit him at his lodgings, although a perfect 
stranger ; and had been gradually allured, though quite innocently, 
into strange company. From the description of these persons, I 
have little doubt that their purpose in leading him to their haunts, 
and finally inducing him, partly by force and partly by threats, to 
quit his employment and his lodgings, was to persuade him to 
become one of a gang employed in passing false coin. His un- 
sophisticated appearance would have suited their purpose well. 
Latterly his fears had been worked upon, to prevent his return by 
seeking his own freedom or otherwise. He had been living close 
to the place where we met him, in a kind of captivity, never going 
out save with the man in whose company we found him. He had 
endeavoured to communicate with me more than once, but his 
attempts had been frustrated, and his hopes of ever rejoining his 
friends had well nigh died. The nervous system of the poor youth 
had sustained a severe shock. It was days before he could speak 
calmly, or tell us all the particulars given here. There is little 
doubt that through heedlessness, not wholly without excuse, he had 
fallen into grave danger—danger from which he had been saved in 
a very wonderful manner. We arranged that he should accompany 
his father and sister home to recruit for atime. What a delight 
it was to be able to send a message to his broken-hearted mother 
that her son was saved ! 

Is there anything that yet remains to be told? Yes, much 
more, but it will go into brief compass, for much of it is unspeak- 
able. My friends left me shortly afterwards for the North. But 
I shall not be parted from them for any length of time. The 
youth’s future, so rudely disturbed were my first plans regarding 
him, troubles me till it be arranged for, and I have decided to 
make what is a surprising change for me in my own plans, and 
visit the Hebrides in spring. My narrative is broken till that 
visit be made. 

The family meet me at the steamer’s landing-place, and we 
go to the cottage together. In these later months, a deep and 
abiding peace has fallen upon my spirit, a sense of infinite calm, 
as if the result of a great purpose, entered upon, wrought not 
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without tears, but completed and sealed. Only one thing remains 
until I set aside this page of the past for ever. 


It is evening and I am once more beside the Dhuloch pool. I 
am not alone: Mazie is beside me, and I amcontent. The pool is 
clear and untroubled this evening, but I am not looking into its 
dreamy waters: I have sought to fathom a deeper depth profound— 
a woman’s heart—and to know its secret. 

A narrow channel has been cut, from the margin of the pool, 
through the gravelly sand to the loch water beneath ; the cutting 
borders on, but does not reach the pool; a frail barrier remains, 
which a touch will break. The source of the stream has been 
stopped above and diverted. So that when the ridge of shingle is 
broken through the water of the pool willdrainaway. One thing, 
as I have said, remains. ‘ Give it to me, Mazie,’ I said. 

She trembles, draws from her bosom a small crystal phial 
filled with clear fluid. I open it and pour the contents to the 
source from which they came, the heavy drops plash on the pool’s 
surface, then I fling the phial far into the loch. 

* Look down, Mazie,’ I said to her. She does so, ‘* What do 
you see?’ 

‘ Nothing !’ 

I am looking down also, close, yes, close beside her, into the 
clear water. 

‘Are you sure, Mazie dear? You are not afraid?’ 

*No!’ she answers me, ‘I am not afraid now.’ 

A slight tremor in the last word. That assures me. Fear is 
fled ; for perfect love hath cast out fear! 

I touch, with trembling hand, the little bank between the pool 
and the channel; it crumbles and falls; the water rushes hurriedly 
down, to find its level. A moment, and the pebbles at the bottom 
are glistening in the dying light. The pool of the Dhuloch 
is dry! 

Something of a sob or a sigh near me, or was it the fitful 
breeze ? I turned. She was not afraid, for she was gazing at me, 
her face that of an angel! I took her in my arms, and by that 
once fateful but now disenchanted fountain I clasped her, to be 
mine for ever, to my heart! 





Che Living of Dlopton Wold. 


I am aware that my great success in life has been a matter of 
surprise to many of my acquaintances, who, judging me from the 
fact that I took merely a poll degree at Cambridge, and knowing 
that I possessed neither influence nor exceptional abilities, deem 
that my fortunes have far exceeded my deserts. I am not ignorant 
that there are some, even among my warmest friends, who hint 
that the means by which I obtained my advancement and happi- 
ness were not altogether creditable to me. It is in order to refute 
these imputations and clear away any mystery that surrounds the 
matter, that I have resolved to relate the following narrative. For 
the benefit of those not acquainted with me, I may here state that 
I am in possession of one of the richest livings in England, and 
also of a wife of very great attractiveness; and without fear re- 
specting their decision, I shall leave all candid readers to determine 
whether I employed any dishonourable means in order to obtain 
either of those—it were idle to disguise the fact—good things. 
When I became curate to the Rev. Herbert Jones, vicar of 
Cloverfield, though still young, I had lost almost all hope of prefer- 
ment. It was my third curacy ; but my ambition, which for some 
time had lain dormant, was again roused by the vicar’s lovely and 
amiable daughter. Fanny was an only child, and when I first saw her 
had just reached her twentieth year. I fell in love; but the noblest 
lady in the land could scarcely have seemed further removed from 
me. As I have said, I had no prospects, and the vicar, though 
not wealthy, mingled on terms of equality with the surrounding 
county families, among whom, with good reason, both he and his 
wife expected a suitable match for their charming daughter. 
Though she could not fail to be conscious of the sentiments I 
entertained towards her, for I confess I made them manifest, 
Fanny did not in any way encourage my advances, and, indeed, 
encouragement on her part would only haye been cruel coquetry 
or folly, as she understood as well as myself the seemingly 
impassable gulf that divided us. The unvarying amiability of 
her conduct towards me, however, kept alive the passion I cherished, 
and fed my hopes scarcely less than actual professions of love. I 
had been two years in Cloverfield when the rector of the neigh- 
bouring parish of Sheppington died. The living was in the gift 
of the bishop, and though it was a poor one, it would have amply 
satisfied my ambition, could I but have spent the remainder of 
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my days in the quiet parsonage with her I loved. At the same 
time, not far from us, another living was vacant, of a very different 
kind, that of Slopton Wold, one of the richest in the country. 
The patron was our squire, Sir Peter Surlyman. Sir Peter was a 
hard-riding, hard-drinking country gentleman, but he was a 
sound churchman, a regular churchgoer, a good authority on 
ecclesiastical matters, and, stranger still, a lover of eloquent preach- 
ing, and an admirable critic of a sermon. Now our bishop, as is 
well known, had the reputation of being one of the most eloquent 
living pulpit orators, and being desirous of obtaining the living 
of Slopton Wold for his brother, a country rector with a moderate 
income and a large family, he had made an arrangement with Mr. 
Jones that he should preach in Cloverfield, while Sir Peter was at 
home, and dine with the baronet afterwards at the vicarage, when he 
intended to urge his brother’s claims. Though no actual negotia- 
tions had yet passed between them, the persons chiefly concerned 
understood the matter perfectly. Sir Peter knew why the bishop 
was coming to Cloverfield ; he greatly admired his eloquence, and 
was willing to accede to his wishes, as there was no one upon whom 
he specially wished to confer his valuable patronage. 

That the sequel may be better understood, I must here make a 
short digression on the subject of my own sermons. Among the 
slanders already referred to is the report, which has reached my 
ears, that I do not write my own sermons; it has even been said by 
some that I buy them—statements, I need hardly say, which are 
false. I do not, however, claim entire originality for my sermons, 
I have an extensive theological library filled with the works of 
many of our greatest divines, and I am accustomed to draw freely 
upon their thoughts and even their language; but the selection, 
arrangement, combination, and many illustrations are entirely my 
own. My sermons are carefully written out by me, and I consider 
my claim to them is at least as strong as that of the authors of 
much of our original literature to their productions. I may add 
that I possess considerable elocutionary powers, which I have 
carefully cultivated, and that I was thought by many to be second 
to the gentleman who obtained the reading prize in chapel at my 
college at Cambridge. 

The day of the bishop’s sermon arrived, and Sir Peter had 
accepted the invitation to meet him at dinner at the vicarage. 
The bishop was to preach in the morning, and as the vicar had a 
eold I was to conduct the services in the afternoon. I had spent 
more than usual care in the construction of my sermon, for if I 
impressed the bishop, might he not award me with Sheppington ? 
The church was crowded, and the red face of Sir Peter Surlyman 
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was conspicuous in the foremost pew. Almost immediately after 
the bishop entered the pulpit, I noticed that he was discommoded. 
The majority of the congregation did not, I dare say, observe that 
anything was wrong; but I could plainly see that he was discon- 
certed, and more ; experience taught me from his movements that 
he had lost hissermon! Now the bishop could not, any more than 
myself, preach without his MS. Certain glances began to be ex- 
changed among the people owing to the delay. The audience sat 
expectant while the prelate fumbled. As in all probability he had 
brought only one sermon, the gravity of the dilemma could scarcely 
be overestimated. I was sitting close by him in the choir stalls, 
and suddenly resolved to give him at least the opportunity of 
extricating himself from his difficulty. Stooping forward as if 
to lift something from the bottom of the pulpit stairs, I rose with 
my own sermon in my hand and passed it to him. As I after- 
wards discovered, the paper I used was identical with his own, and 
I saw that he was under the impression that the missing MS. had 
been restored to him, for, spreading it out leisurely, he looked 
calmly round the congregation with a certain degree of impress- 
ment, as if nothing unusual had happened. He spoke the first 
few words extempore, and then had recourse to the MS. He 
started on seeing the handwriting, but it was too late now to 
recede, so after giving me a glance of surprise, he began to read. 
The sermon was filled with passages which I had carefully selected 
for their beauty, and these he frequently delivered with true 
eloquence. Sir Peter was attentive and critical, and in common 
with everyone else plainly considered the sermon to be an excellent 
one. After the conclusion of the morning services the bishop 
sought an opportunity of speaking to me. 

‘You relieved me,’ he said, ‘ from a most awkward predicament, 
though I greatly deplore the means you used. It would not do, of 
course, for the matter to pass beyond ourselves ; and I think I can 
best requite your service by presenting you with the living of 
Sheppington.’ 

I was so overcome by surprise and gratitude that I could 
scarcely murmur my thanks. I soon contrived in an agitated 
whisper to convey the intelligence to Fanny; but her sad smile 
told me that she did not think my good fortune great enough to 
alter the attitude of her parents towards us. I was nevertheless 
much elated, and I was so absorbed by other thoughts that, when 
I found myself in the pulpit in the afternoon, I remembered for 
the first time that I had given the bishop my sermon, and had 
not taken care to provide myself with another. The church 
was again crowded ; the bishop and Sir Peter Surlyman were 
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present ; and everyone seemed to me to be conscious of my mishap, 
I reflected that if I left the pulpit the bishop might think I was 
rendering my behaviour in the morning equivocal when I had 
handed him the MS., and he might therefore cancel his presentation. 
My dilemma was greater far than his,as my whole future life seemed 
to be trembling in the balance. While thus distracted, my eyes fell 
on a paper lying in the bottom of the pulpit, and almost concealed 
by a foot-stool. I stooped to lift it, fervently hoping that it might 
prove to be some old sermon which had providentially found its 
way there. Thank goodness it was a sermon; and I had begun to 
read ere I realised the truth. It was the bishop’s own sermon, 
which he must have dropped! Providence seemed to have extri- 
cated me from my difficulty, and there was no time to reflect on 
the propriety of my conduct; so without any hesitation I began to 
preach. I soon entered into the spirit of the magnificent dis- 
course, and did as much justice as I could to the eloquent periods. 
Sometimes the words flowed smoothly onwards in a mellifluous 
stream, and anon they would rise into the thunder of harsh de- 
nunciation. Once when raising my hand in an oratorical gesture, 
while I delivered an anathema against worldliness and self-esteem, 
I caught the bishop’s eye, and quailed before the angry expression 
of his pale statuesque countenance. I was too much absorbed with 
my subject, however, to be affected by any thing else then; I was 
carrying my audience away with me, and could not relinquish my 
hold. Almost immediately after I left the church, I met the 
bishop. 

‘Sir,’ he said in a low voice of suppressed anger, ‘ you will 
please consider the presentation I made this morning as revoked ; 
and I greatly regret that I have no other means of expressing my 
seuse of your unworthy behaviour.’ Now to this day I cannot see 
why he should have been so greatly offended with me. He must 
have been aware that the course I had taken was unpremeditated 
and involuntary. Besides, as he had preached my sermon, it was 
surely no less than just that I should preach his. I was present 
at the dinner at the vicarage, and in his conversation with the 
bishop Sir Peter did not seem at all tractable—a child might have 
told the squire was not in a mood for granting favours—and I 
think the hishop knew it. I was miserable enough myself; the 
ray of sunshine that had shone upon my fortunes in the morning 
was gone, and again all was dark. After dinner, as soon as we 
reached the drawing-room, Sir Peter Surlyman accosted me and 
entered into conversation. When we had talked for a little, 

‘Young ma-an,’ he said, with a strong nasal twang he had, 
‘that was a stunning good sermon you gave us this afternoon; it 
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knocked the bishop’s into a cocked ha-at. I mean you to be the 
vicar of Slopton Wold, and I'll come sometimes to hear you 
preach !’ 

And then to ratify his choice he proclaimed it to the bishop 
and vicar, both of whom seemed as astounded as myself. I could 
scarcely credit my good fortune till I had actually read it in the 
newspapers. No sordid obstacle now blocked my path to happiness. 
Fanny’s parents, however, had so often and so unmistakably mani- 
fested their objection to any attentions which I paid their daughter, 
that it was no easy matter for either them or me—possessing, as I 
! trust we did, a sufficient measure of self-respect—to approach each 
other on a new footing, so that it seemed probable I must leave 
Cloverfield without arriving at the understanding which I so 
greatly desired. Several evenings before my departure I was 
standing talking to the vicar by the fire, while Fanny and her 
mother were seated at an occasional-table engaged with some 
fancy work. Ten was the hour at which Fanny usually retired, 
and it was now a quarter past that hour. 

‘Fanny,’ said her mother, looking at the mantel-clock, ‘do you 
see the time ?’ 

‘There is no need for her to go yet,’ said the rector; and she 
remained for another half-hour. 

Love is quick in discernment, and from this trivial incident I 
concluded that I was an accepted suitor. Henceforward our en- 
gagement seemed to be an accepted fact by allconcerned. Indeed, 
a few days afterwards, the vicar drove over with me to Slopton Wold, 
and with a certain degree of authority suggested improvements in 
the parsonage and garden. 

This is the true account of my good fortune, and I trust I shall 
hear no more surmises or innuendos. 
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Babylon. 


BY CECIL POWER. 


Cuarter XLIIL 
THE SLOUGH OF DESPOND. 


‘Mr. Avpourn,’ Hiram cried, bursting into his friend’s rooms in a 
fever of despair, three days later, ‘I’ve come to tell you I’m going 
back to America !’ 

‘ Back to America, Hiram!’ Audouin cried in dismay, for he 
guessed the cause instinctively at once. ‘ Why, what on earth do 
you want to do that for ?’ 

Hiram flung himself back in moody dejection on the ottoman 
in the corner. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘do you know who has been to see 
me? Mr. Truman.’ 

‘ Well, Hiram ?’ Audouin murmured, trembling. 

‘Well, he tells me I’ve made a complete mistake of it. I’m 
not a painter, I can’t bea painter, and I never could possibly make 
a painter. Oh, Mr. Audouin, Mr. Audouin, I knew it myself long 
ago, but till this very week I’ve hoped against hope, and never 
ventured fully to realise it. But I know now he tells the truth. 
I can’t paint, I tell you, I can’t paint—no, not that much!’ And 
he snapped his fingers bitterly in his utter humiliation. 

Audouin drew a chair over softly to his friend’s side, and laid 
his hand with womanly tenderness upon the listless arm. ‘ Hiram,’ 
he said in atone of deep self-reproach, ‘ it’s all my fault ; my fault, 
and mine only. Iam toblame forall this. I wanted to help and 
direct and encourage you; and in the end, I’ve only succeeded in 
making both of us supremely miserable!’ 

‘Oh, no,’ Hiram cried, taking Audouin’s hand warmly in his 
own, ‘not your fault, dear Mr. Audouin, not your fault, nor mine, 
but nature’s, You thought there was more in me than there actually 
was—that was kindly and friendly and well-meant of you. You 
fancied you had found an artistic genius, an oasis in the sandy 
desert of Geauga County, and you wanted to develop and assist 
him. It was generous and noble of you; if you were misled, it 
was your own sympathetic, appreciative, disinterested nature that 
misled you. You were too enthusiastic. You always thought 
better of me than I have ever thought of myself; but if hat’s a 
fault, it’s a fault on the nobler side, surely. No, no, nobody is to 
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blame for this but myself, my own feeble self, that cannot rise, 
whatever I may do, to the difficult heights you would have me 
fly to.’ 

Audouin looked at him long and silently. In his own heart, 
he had begun to feel that Hiram’s heroic figure-painting had turned 
out a distinct failure. For that figure-painting he, Lothrop 
Audouin, was alone responsible. But, even in spite of the great 
name of Truman urged against him, he could hardly believe that 
Hiram would not yet succeed in landscape. ‘ Did Truman see the 
Tyrolese sketches ?’ he asked anxiously at last. 

‘Yes, he did, Mr. Audouin.’ 

‘ And what did he say about them ?’ 

‘Simply that he thought I ought never to have come away 
from America.’ 

Audouin drew along breath. ‘This is very serious, Hiram,’ 
he said slowly. ‘I apprehend certainly that this is very serious. 
Truman’s opinion is worth a great deal; but, after all, it isn’t 
everything. I’ve led you wrong so long and so often, my poor 
boy, that I’m almost afraid to advise you any farther; and yet, do 
you know, I can’t help somehow believing that you will really do 
great things yet in landscape.’ 

‘Never, never,’ Hiram answered firmly. ‘I shall never do 
anything better than the edge of the lake at Chattawauga !’ 

‘But you have done great things, Hiram,’ Audouin cried, 
warming up with generous enthusiasm, just in proportion as his 
protégé’s spirits sank lower and lower. ‘ My dear fellow, you have 
done great thingsalready. I'll stake my reputation upon it, Hiram, 
that the lake shore at Chattawauga’s a piece of painting that’ll even 
yet live and be famous.’ 

Hiram shook his head gloomily. ‘No, no,’ he said; ‘I mean 
to take Mr. Truman’s advice, and go back to hoe corn and plant 
potatoes in Muddy Creek Valley. That’s just about what I’m fit for.’ 

‘But, Hiram, his friend said, coming closer and closer to him, 
‘you mustn’t dream of doing that. In justice to me you really 
mustn’t. I’ve misled you and wasted your time, I know, by inducing 
you to go in for this wretched figure-painting. It doesn’t suit you and 
your idiosyncrasy: that I see now quite clearly. All my life long 
it’s been a favourite doctrine of mine, my boy, that the only true 
way of salvation lies in perfect fidelity to one’s own inner promptings. 
And how have I carried out that gospel of mine in your case? 
Why, by absurdly inducing you to neglect the line you naturally 

excel in, and to take up with a line that you don’t personally care 
a pin for. Now, dear Hiram, my dear, good fellow, don’t go and 
punish me for this by returning in a huff to Geauga County. 
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Have pity upon me, and spare me this misery, this degradation. 
I’ve suffered much already, though you never knew it, about this 
false direction I’ve tried to give your genius (for you have genius, 
I’m sure you have): I’ve lain awake night after night and reproached 
myself for it bitterly: don’t go now and put me to shame by 
making my mistake destroy your whole future career and chances 
asa painter. It need cost you nothing to remain. I misled you 
by getting you to paint those historical subjects. I see they were 
a mistake now, and I will buy the whole of them from you at your 
own valuation. That will be only just, for it was for me really 
that you originally painted them. Do, do please reconsider this 
hasty decision.’ 

Hiram rocked himself to and fro piteously upon the ottoman, 
but only answered, ‘ Impossible, impossible. You are too kind, too 
generous.’ 

Audouin looked once more at his dejected dispirited face, and 
then, pausing a minute or two, said quietly and solemnly, ‘ And 
how about Gwen, Hiram ?’ 

Hiram started up in surprise and discomfiture, and asked 
hastily, ‘Why, what on earth do you know about Gwen—about 
Miss Russell, I mean—Mr. Audouin ?’ 

* I can’t tell you how I’ve surprised your secret, Hiram,’ Audouin 
said, his voice trembling a little as he spoke: ‘ perhaps some day I 
may tell you, and perhaps never. But I’ve found it all out, and I 
ask you, my boy, for Gwen’s sake—for Miss Russell’s sake—to wait 
awhile before returning so rashly to America. Hiram, you owe it 
as a duty to her not to run away from her, and fame and fortune, 
at the first failure.’ 

Hiram flung himself down upon the ottoman again in a frenzy 
of despondency. ‘ That’s just why I think I must go at once, Mr. 
Audouin,’ he cried, in his agony. ‘I only know two alternatives. 
One is America; the other is the Tiber.’ 

‘Hiram, Hiram !’ his friend said soothingly. 

* Yes, yes, Mr. Audouin, I know all that, I know what you want 
tosaytome. But I can’t drag down Gwen—born and brought up 
as she has been—I can’t drag her down with me to a struggling 
painter’s pot-boiling squalidness. I can’t do it, and I won’t do it, 
and I oughtn’t to do it; and the kindest thing for her sake, and 
for all our sakes, would be for me to get out of it all at once and 
altogether.’ 

‘Then you will go, Hiram ?’ 

‘Yes, I will go, Mr. Audouin, by the very next Trieste steamer.’ 

He rose slowly from the ottoman, shook his friend’s hand in 
silence, and went away without another word. Audouin saw by 
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his manner that he really meant it, and he sat down wondering 
what good he could do to countervail this great unintentional evil 
he had done to Hiram. 

‘Lothrop Audouin,’ he said to himself harshly, ‘a pretty mess 
you have made now of your own life and of Hiram Winthrop’s! 
Is this your perfect fidelity to the inner promptings—this your 
obedience to the unspoken voice of the divine human consciousness ? 
You poor, purblind, affected, silly, weak, useless creature, I hate 
you, I hate you. Go, now, see what you can do to render happy 
these two better lives that you have done your best to ruin for ever.’ 

If any other man had used such words of Lothrop Audouin, he 
would have shown himself a bitter, foolish, short-sighted cynic. 
But as Lothrop Audouin said it himself, of course he had a full 
right to his own opinion. 

Yet some men, not wholly bad men either, might have rejoiced 
at the thought that they would thus get rid of a successful rival. 
They would have said to themselves, ‘ When Hiram is gone, Gwen 
will soon forget him, and then I may have a chance at least of 
finally winning her favour.’ In this belief, they would have urged 
Hiram, in a half-hearted way only, not to return to America; and 
if afterwards he persisted in his foolish intention, they might have 
said to themselves, ‘I did my best to keep him,and now I wash 
my hands for ever of it.’ All’s fair, says the proverb, in love and 
war; and many men still seem to think so. But Audouin was 
made of different mould; and having once frankly wooed and 
lost Gwen, he had no single shadow of a thought now left in his 
chivalrous mind save how to redress this great wrong he con- 
ceived he had done them, and how to make Gwen and Hiram 
finally happy. 

He sat there long, musing and wondering, beating out a plan 
of action for himself in his own brain, till at last he saw some gleam 
of hope clear before him. Then he rose, took down his hat quickly 
from the peg, and hurried round to Colin Churchill’s studio. He 
found Colin working away busily at the moist clay of Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra. 

‘Churchill,’ he said seriously, ‘ you must put away your work 
for an hour. I want to speak to you about something very im- 
portant.’ 

Colin laid down his graver reluctantly, and turned to look at 
his unexpected visitor. ‘Why, great heavens, Mr. Audouin,’ he 
said, ‘ what can be the matter with you? You really look as white 
as that marble.’ 

‘Matter enough, Churchill. Who do you think has been to 
see Winthrop? Why, John Truman.’ 
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‘Oh, I know,’ Colin answered cheerfully. ‘I sent him my- 
self. And what did he say then?’ 

‘He said that Winthrop ought to go back to America, and 
that he would never, never, never make a decent painter.’ 

Colin whistled to himself quickly, and then said, ‘ The dickens 
he did! How remarkable! But did Winthrop show him the 
landscapes ? ’ 

‘Yes, and from what he says, Truman seems to have thought 
worse of them than even he thought of the figure pieces.’ 

‘Impossible!’ Colin cried incredulously. ‘I don’t believe it; 
I can’t believe it. Truman knows a landscape when he sees it. 
There must be some mistake somewhere.’ 

‘I’m afraid not,’ Audouin answered sadly. ‘I’ve begun to 
despair about poor Winthrop myself, a great deal of late, and to 
reproach myself terribly for the share I’ve had in putting his genius 
on the wrong metals. The thing we’ve got to do now is to face 
the actuality, and manage the best we can for him under the cir- 
cumstances. Churchill, do you know, Hiram threatens to go back 
to America by the next steamer, and take to farming for a liveli- 
hood.’ 

Colin whistled low again. ‘He mustn’t be allowed to do it,’ 
he said quickly. ‘He must be kept in Rome at all hazards. If 
we have to lock him up in jail or put him into a lunatic asylum, 
we must keep him here for the present, whatever comes of it. 
I’m sure as I am of anything, Mr. Audouin, that Hiram Winthrop 
has a splendid future still before him.’ 

‘ Well, Churchill,’ Audouin said calmly, ‘I want you to help 
me in a little scheme I’ve decided upon. I’m going to make my 
will, and I want you to be trustee under it.’ 

‘Make your will, Mr. Audouin! Why, what on earth has that 
to do with Hiram Winthrop? I hope you'll live for many years 
yet, to see him paint whole square yards of splendid pictures.’ 

Audouin smiled a little sadly. ‘It’s well to be prepared against 
all contingencies,’ he said with a forced gaiety of tone: ‘and 
I want to provide against one which seems to me by no means 
improbable. There’s no knowing when any man may die. Don’t 
the preachers tell us that our life hangs always by a thread, and 
that the sword of Damocles is suspended for ever above us?’ 

Colin looked at him keenly and searchingly. Audouin met 
his gaze with frank open eyes, and did not quail for a moment 
before his evident curiosity. ‘ Well, Churchill,’ he went on more 
gravely, ‘I’m going to make my will, and I'll tell you how I’m 
going to make it. I propose to leave all my property in trust to 
you, as a charity in perpetuity. I intend that you shall appoint 
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some one young American artist as Audouin Art Scholar at Rome, 
and pay to him the interest on that property, so long as he considers 
that he stands in need of it. As soon as he, by the exercise of his 
profession, is earning such an income that he feels he can safely 
do without it, then I leave it to him and you to choose some other 
American Art student for the scholarship, to be enjoyed in like 
manner. On that second student voluntarily vacating the scholar- 
ship, you, he, and the first student shall similarly choose a third 
incumbent ; and so on for ever. What do you think of the plan, 
Churchill, will it hold water?’ 

‘But why shouldn’t you leave it outright to Winthrop ?’ Colin 
asked, a little puzzled by this apparently roundabout proceeding. 
‘Wouldn’t it be simpler and more satisfactory to give it to him 
direct, instead of in such a complicated fashion?’ 

‘Who said a word about Winthrop being the first scholar?’ 
Audouin answered with grave irony. ‘ You evidently misunder- 
stand the spirit of the bequest. I want to advance American art, 
not to make a present to Hiram Winthrop. Besides,’ and here 
Audouin lowered his voice a little more confidentially, ‘if I left it 
to Hiram outright, I feel pretty confident he wouldn’t accept it; 
he’d refuse the bequest as a personal matter. I know him, 
Churchill, better than you do; I know his proud sensitive nature, 
and the way he would shrink from accepting a fortune as a present 
even from a dead man—even from me, his most intimate friend 
and spiritual father. But if it’s left in this way, he can hardly 
refuse ; it will be only for a few years, till he gets his name up; 
it’ll leave him free meanwhile to live and marry (if he wants to), 
and it'll be burdened with a condition, too—that he should go on 
studying and practising art, and that he should assist at the end of 
his own tenure in electing another scholar. That, I hope, would 
reconcile him (if the scholarship were offered to him) to the 
necessity of accepting and using it for a few yearsonly. However, 
I don’t wish, Churchill, to suggest any person whatsoever to you as 
the first student; I desire to leave your hands perfectly free and 
untied in that matter.’ 

‘I see; I understand, Colin answered, smiling gently to him- 
self. ‘I will offer it, should the occasion ever arise, to the most 
promising young American student that I can anywhere discover.’ 

‘ Quite right, Churchill; exactly what I wish youto do. Then 
you'll accept the trust, and carry it out for me, will you?’ 

‘On one condition only, Mr. Audouin,’ Colin said firmly, looking 
into his blanched face and straining eyeballs. ‘On one condition 
only. Let me be quite frank with you—no suicide.’ 

Audouin started a little. ‘Why, that’s a fair enough proviso, 
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he answered slowly after a moment. ‘Yes, I promise that. No 
suicide. We shall trust entirely to the chapter of accidents,’ 

‘In that case,’ Colin continued, reassured, ‘I hope we may 
expect that the trusteeship will be a sinecure for many a long year 
to come. But I fail to see how all this will benefit poor Winthrop 
in the immediate future, if he means to sail for New York by the 
next steamer.’ 

‘The two questions ought to be kept entirely distinct,’ Audouin 
went on sharply, with perfect gravity. ‘I fail myself to perceive 
how any possible connection can exist between them. Still, we 
will trust to the chapter of accidents. There’s no knowing what a 
day may bring forth. We must try at least to keep Winthrop here 
in Rome for another fortnight. That’s not so very long to stay, 
and yet a great deal may be done in a fortnight. I’ll go and look 
out at once for an American lawyer to draft my will for me. 
Meanwhile, will you just sign this joint note from both of us to 
Winthrop ?’ 

He sat down hurriedly at Colin’s desk, and scribbled off a short 
note to poor Hiram. 

‘Dear Winthrop,—Will you as a personal favour to us both 
kindly delay your departure from Rome for another fortnight, by 
which time we hope we may be able to make different arrangements 
for you? 

‘LotHrop AUrouIN.’ 

He passed the note to Colin, and the pen with it. Colin read 
the doubtfully worded note over twice in a hesitating manner, and 
then, after some mental deliberation, added below in his clear 
masculine hand—‘ CoL1n CHURCHILL.’ 

‘Remember, Mr. Audouin,’ he said as a parting warning. ‘It’s 
a bargain between us. No suicide.’ 

‘Oh, all right,’ Audouin answered lightly with the door in his 
hand. ‘ We trust entirely to the chapter of accidents.’ 


CHaPteR XLIV. 


THE CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


Next day, after seeing the American lawyer (caught by good 
luck at the Hotel de Russie), and duly executing then and there 
his will in favour of Colin Churchill as trustee, Audouin sauntered 
down gloomily to the San Paolo station, and took the train by 
himself to a miserable little stopping-place in the midst of the 
dreary desolate Campagna. It wasa baking day, even in the narrow 
shaded streets of Rome itself; but out on the shadeless scorched- 
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up Agro Romano the sun was pouring down with tropical fierceness 
upon the flat levels, one vast stretch of silent slopes, with lonely 
hollows interspersed at intervals, where even the sheep and cattle 
seemed to pant and stagger under the breathless heat of the 
Italian noontide. Audouin got out at the wayside road, gave 
up his ticket to the dirty military-looking official, passed the 
osteria and the half dozen feverish yellow-washed houses that 
clustered round the obtrusive modern railway, and turned away 
from the direction of the mouldering village on the projecting 
buttress of rock towards the mysterious, melancholy, treeless desert 
on the other side. 

It was just the place for Audouin to walk alone on such a day, 
with his whole heart sick and weary of a generous attempt ill 
frustrated by the unacountable caprice of fate. He had tried to 
do his best for Hiram Winthrop, and he had only succeeded in 
making himself and his friend supremely unhappy. Audouin had 
never cared much for life, and he cared less for it that day than 
ever before. ‘ After all,’ he said to himself, *‘ what use is existence 
tome? I had one mistress, nature: I have almost tired of her: 
she palled upon me, and I wanted another. That other would 
not take my homage ; and nature, it seems, ina fit of jealousy, has 
revenged her slighted pretensions upon me, in most unfeminine 
fashion, by making herself less beautiful in my eyes than formerly. 
How dull and gloomy it all looks to-day! What a difficult world 
to live in, what an easy world to leave, if we had but the trick 
to do it!’ 

He walked along quickly, away from the hills and the village 
perched on an outlying spur of the distant Apennines, on to the 
summit of a rolling undulation in that great grassy sea of wave- 
like hillocks. Not a sound stirred the stagnant air. Away in 
front, towards the dim distant Mediterranean, the flat prairies of 
Ostia steamed visibly in the flickering sunlight; a low region of 
reeds and cane-brake, with feathery herbage unruffled by any 
passing breath of wind, and barely relieved from utter monotony 
by the wide dry umbrella-shaped bosses of the basking stone-pines 
of Castel Fusano. The malaria seemed to hang over it like a 
terrible pall, blinking before the eye over the heated reach of 
sweltering pasture lands. Yonder lay Alsium—Palo they call it 
nowadays—a Dutch oven of pestilence, breeding miasma in its 
thousand foul nooks for the inoculation of all the country round. 
In truth a sickly, sickening spot; but here, Audouin whispered to 
himself half apologetically, with self-evident hypocrisy, here on 
the higher moorlands of the Campagna, among the shepherds and 
the sheep, beside the shaggy briar and hillocks, a man may walk 
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and not hurt himself surely. Colin Churchill had said, ‘No 
suicide ;’ and that was a bargain between them; yet suicide was 
one thing, and a quiet afternoon stroll through the heart of the 
country was really another. 

He had bought a flask of ‘sincere wine’ at the osteria, and 
had brought some biscuits with him in his pocket from Rome. He 
meant to lunch out here on the Campagna, and only return late to 
the hotel for dinner. When a man feels broken and dispirited, 
what more natural than that he should wish to escape by himself 
for a lonely tramp in the fields and meadows, where none will 
interrupt his flow of spleen and the run of his solitary meditations ? 

It would be quite untrue to say that Lothrop Audouin had 
come into the Campagna by himself that day on purpose to catch 
the Roman fever. Nothing could be more unjust or unkind to 
him. Wayward natures like his do not expect to have their actions 
so harshly judged by the unsympathetic tribunal of common-sense. 
They seldom do anything on purpose. Audouin was only tempting 
nature. He was trusting to the chapter of accidents. A man has 
aright to walk over the ground (if unenclosed and unappropriated) 
whenever he chooses; there can be nothing wrong in taking a 
little turn by oneself even among the desolate surging undulations 
of the great plain that rolls illimitably between Rome and Civita 
Vecchia. He was exercising his undoubted rights as an American 
citizen; he could go where he chose over those long unfenced 
slopes, where you may walk in a straight line for miles ahead, 
with nothing to hinder you save the sun and the fever. And the 
fever! Well, yes; he did perhaps have some slight passing qualms 
of conscience on that head, when he thought of his promise to 
Colin Churchill; but then of course that was straining language— 
interpreting ‘it in non-natural senses. A man isn’t bound to make 
a mollycoddle of himself simply because he has promised a friend 
that he won’t commit suicide. 

He sat down in the eye of the sun on a bit of broken rock—or 
at least it looked like rock, though it was really a fragment from 
the concrete foundations of some ancient villa—with his legs 
dangling over the deep brown bank of pozzolano earth, and his hat 
slouched deeply above his eyes to protect him from the penetrating 
sunlight. Dead generations lay beneath his feet; the air was 
heavy with the dust of unnumbered myriads. Lothrop Audouin 
took out his flask and drank his wine and ate his biscuits. An 
old contadino came up suspiciously to watch the stranger; Audouin 
offered him the remainder of the wine, and the man drank it off 
at a gulp and thanked his excellency with Italian profuseness. 
Would his excellency buy a coin, the contadino went on slowly, 
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with the insinuating Roman begging whine. Audouin looked at the 
thing carelessly, and turned it round once or twice in his fingers. 
It was a denarius of Trajan, apparently; he could read the 
inscription, AVG. GER. DAC. P.M. TRI. POT. COS. VIL, and so forth. 
It might be worth half a lira or so. He gave the man two lire for 
it. Suicide indeed! Who talks of suicide? Mayn’t a bit of a 
virtuoso come out on to the Campagna, quite legitimately, to 
collect antiquities ? 

The fancy pleased him, and he talked awhile with the contadino 
about the things he had found in the galleries that honeycomb for 
miles the whole Campagna. Yes, the man had once found a beau- 
tiful scarabzeus, a scarabeus that might have belonged to Cesar 
or St. Peter. He had found a lachrymatory, too, a relic of an 
ancient Christian ; and many bones of holy martyrs. How did he 
know they were holy martyrs? The most illustrious was joking. 
When one finds bones in a catacomb, one knows they must have 
been preserved by miraculous interference. 

Much ague on the Campagna? No, no, signor; an air most salu- 
brious, most vital, most innocent. In the Pontine Swamps? oh there, 
by Bacchus, excellency, it is far different. There, the people die of 
fever by the hundreds; it isa most desolate country; encumbered 
with dead and rotting vegetation, it procreates miasma, and is left 
to stagnate idly inthesun. The bottoms are all soft slime and ooze, 
where buffaloes wallow and wild boars hide. Nothing there savea 
solitary pot-house, and a few quaking, quavering, ague-smitten con- 
tadini—a bad place to live in, the Pontine Marshes, excellency. 
But here on the Agro Romano, high and dry, thanks to the Madonna 
and all holy saints, why, body of Bacchus, there is no malaria. 
Or if any, very little. Towards nightfall, perhaps; yes, just a 
trifle towards nightfall; but what of that? One wraps one’s 
sheepskin close around one ; one takes care to be home early; one 
offers a candle now and then to the blessed Madonna; and the malaria 
is nothing. Except for foreigners, Ah, yes, foreigners ought always 
to be very sure not to stop out beyond nightfall. 

Audouin let the man run on as long as he chose, and when the 
contadino was tired of conversation, he lay back upon the dry 
yellow grass, and thought bitterly to himself about life and fate, and 
Gwen and Hiram. What a miserable, foolish, impossible sort of 
world we all lived in after all! He had more money himself than 
he needed; he didn’t want the nasty stuff—filthy lucre—filthy 
indeed in these days; dirty bank-notes, Italian or American, the 
first perhaps a trifle the dirtier and raggeder of the two. He 
didn’t want it, and Hiram for need of it was going to the wall; and 
yet he couldn’t give it to Hiram, and Hiram wouldn’t take it if he 
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were to giveitto him. Absurd conventionality! There was Gwen, 
too; Gwen; how happy he could make them both, if only they would 
let him; and yet, and yet, the thing was impossible. If only 
Hiram had those few wretched thousand dollars, scraps and scrips, 
shares and houses—Audouin didn’t know exactly what they were 
or what was the worth of them; a lawyer in Boston managed the 
rubbish—if only Hiram had them, he could take to landscape, 
marry Gwen, and undo the evil that he, Lothrop Audouin, had 
unwittingly and unwillingly wrought in his foolish self-confidence, 
and live happily ever after. In fairy tales and novels and day- 
dreams everybody always did live happy ever after—it’s a way 
they have, somehow or other. The whole course of individual 
human history for the great Anglo-American race, in fancy any- 
how, seems always to end with a wedding as its natural finale and 
grand consummation. Yet here he was, boxed up alone with all 
that useless money, and the only way he could possibly do any 
good with it was by ceasing to exist altogether. No suicide! 
oh, no, certainly not. Still, if quite accidentally he happened to 
get, the Roman fever, nobody would be one penny the worse for it, 
while Gwen and Hiram would doubtless be a good deal the better. 

The afternoon wore away slowly, and evening came on at last 
across the great shifting desolate panorama. The dirty greens 
and yellows began to flush into gold and crimson ; the misty haze 
from the Pontine Marshes began to creep with deadly stealth 
across the Agro Romano; the grey veil began to descend upon the 
softening Alban hills in the murky distance; the purples on the 
hill-side hollows began to darken into gloomy shadows. A little 
breeze had sprung up meanwhile, and rain was dropping slowly 
from invisible light drifting clouds upon the parched Campagna. 
The malaria is never so dangerous as after a slight rain, that just 
damps the dusty surface without really penetrating it; for then 
the germs that lie thick among the mouldering vegetation are 
quickened into spasmodic life, and the whole Campagna steams 
and simmers with invisible eddies of vaporous effluvia. But 
Audouin sat there still, moodily pretending to himself that his 
headache would be all the better for a few cooling drops upon his 
feverish forehead. Even the old contadino was on his way back to 
his wretched hut, and as he passed he begged his excellency to get 
back to the railway with the most rapid expedition. ‘Fa cattivo 
tempo, he cried with a warning gesture. But his excellency 
only strolled slowly towards the yellow-washed station, dawdling by 
the way to watch the shadows as they grew deeper and blacker and 
ever longer on the distant indentations of the circling amphitheatre 
of hills. 
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The sunset glow faded away into ashen greyness. The air 
struck cold and chill across the treeless levels. The wind swept 
harder and damper over the malarious lowland. Then the Campagna 
was swallowed up in dark, and Lothrop Audouin found his way 
alone, wet and steaming, to the tiny roadside station. The train 
from Civita Vecchia was not due for half an hour yet; he stood on 
the platform under the light wooden covering, and waited for it 
to come in with a certain profound internal sense of despairing 
resignation. His limbs were very cold, and his forehead was 
absolutely burning. Yes, yes, thank heaven for that! the chapter 
of accidents had not forsaken him. He felt sure he had caught 
the Roman fever. 

When the English doctor came to see him at the hotel that 
evening, about eleven, the work of diagnosis was short and easy, 
‘Country fever in its worst and most dangerous form,’ he said 
simply; ‘in fact what we at Rome are accustomed to call the 
perniciosa.’ 


Cuarter XLV. 
HOVERING. 


Acute Roman fever is a very serious matter. For seven days 
Audouin lay in extreme danger, hovering between life and death, 
with the crisis always approaching but never actually arriving. 
Every day, when the English doctor came to see him, Audouin 
asked feebly from his pillow, ‘Am I getting worse?’ and the 
doctor, who fancied he was a nervous man, answered cheerfully, 
‘Well, no, not worse ; about the same again this morning, though 
I’m afraid I can’t exactly say you're any better.” Audouin turned 
round wearily with a sigh, and thought to himself,‘ How hard a 
thing it is to die, after all, even when you really want to.’ 

Colin Churchill came to see him as soon as ever he heard of his 
illness, and sitting in the easy-chair by the sick man’s bedside, he 
said to him in a reproachful tone, ‘ Mr. Audouin, you don’t play 
fair. You’ve broken the spirit of the agreement. Our compact 
was, no suicide. Now, I’m sure you’ve been recklessly exposing 
yourself out upon the Campagna, or else why should you have got 
this fever so very suddenly ?’ 

Audouin smiled a faint smile from the bed, and answered half 
incoherently, ‘ Chapter of accidents. Put your trust in bad luck, 
and verily you will not be disappointed. But I’m afraid it’s a 
terribly long and tedious piece of work, this dying.’ 

‘If you weren’t so ill,’ Colin answered gravely and sternly, 
‘I think I should have to be very angry with you. You haven’t 
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stood by the spirit of the contract. As it is, we must do our best 
to defeat your endeavours, and bring you back to life again.’ 

Audouin moved restlessly in the bed. ‘You must do your 
worst, I recognise,’ he said; ‘but I don’t think you'll get the better 
of the fever for all that: she’s a goddess, you know, and had her 
temple once upon the brow of the Palatine. Many have prayed to 
her to avoid them; it must bea novelty for her to hear a prayer 
for her good company. Perhaps she may be merciful to her only 
willing votary. But she’s long about it; she might have got 
through by this time. Anyhow, you mustn’t be too hard upon 
me, Churchill.’ 

As for Hiram, Audouin’s illness came upon him like a final 
thunderclap. Everything had gone ill with him lately; he had 
reached almost the blackest abyss of despondency already; and if 
Audouin were to die now, he felt that his cup of bitterness would 
be overflowing. Besides, though he knew nothing, of course, of 
Audouin’s interview with Colin Churchill, he had a grave suspicion 
in his own mind that his friend had egged himself into an illness 
by brooding over Truman’s visit and Hiram’s own proposals for 
returning to America. Ofcourse all that was laid aside now, at 
least for the present. Whatever came, he must stop and nurse 
Audouin ; and he nursed him with all the tender care and delicacy 
of a woman. 

Gwen came round often, too, and sat watching in the sick-room 
for hours together. The Colonel objected to it seriously—so very 
extraordinary, you know; indeed, really quite compromising ; but 
Gwen was not to be kept away by the Colonel’s scruples and 
prejudices; so she watched and waited in her own good time, 
taking turns with Hiram in day and night nursing. It was all 
perfect misery to Audouin ; the more he wanted to die for Gwen’s 
and Hiram’s convenience, the more utterly determined they both 
seemed to be to keep him living somehow at all hazards, 

On the seventh day, the crisis came, and Audouin began to 
sink rapidly. Gwen and Hiram were both by his bedside, and 
Colin Churchill and Minna were waiting anxiously in the little 
salon alongside. When the doctor came, he stopped longer than 
usual; and as he passed out, Colin asked him what news this 
morning of the poor patient. The doctor twirled his watch-chain 
quietly. ‘ Well,’ he said, in his calm professional manner, ‘ I should 
say it was probable he would get through the night ; but I doubt 
if he’ll live over Sunday.’ 

‘ Then there’s no hope, you think?’ Minna asked with tears in 
her eyes. 

‘Well, I couldn’t exactly say that,’ the doctor answered. ‘A 
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medical man always hopes to the last moment, especially in acute 
diseases. The critical point’s hardly reached yet. Oh yes, he 
might recover; he might recover, certainly ; but it isn’t likely.’ 

Colin and Minna sat down once more in the empty salon, and 
looked at one another long, without speaking. At last there came 
a knock at the door. Colin answered ‘ Enter,’ and a servant 
entered. ‘A card for Signor Vintrop,’ he said, handing it to 
Colin. ‘The bringer says he must see him on important business 
immediately.’ 

Colin cast a careless glance at the card. It was that of a well- 
known Roman picture-dealer, agent for one of the largest firms of 
fine art auctioneers in London. ‘ How very ill-timed,’ he said to 
Minna, handing her the card. ‘At any other moment, Hiram 
would have been delighted; but it’s quite impossible to trouble 
him with this at such a crisis.’ 

‘Does he want to buy some of Mr. Winthrop’s pictures, do yon 
think, Colin?’ Minna asked anxiously. 

‘I’m sure he does; but it can’t be helped now. Tell the 
gentleman that Mr. Winthrop can’t see him now, if you please, 
Antonio. He’s watching by the side of the American signor who 
is dying.’ 

Antonio bowed and went out. In a minute he returned once 
more. ‘The person can’t wait, he said; ‘ the affair isurgent. He 
wishes to give Signor Vintrop an important commission. He 
wishes to buy pictures, many pictures, immediately. He has come 
from the studio, hearing that Signor Vintrop was at the hotel, 
and he wishes particularly to speak with him instantaneously.’ 

Colin looked at Minna and shook his head. ‘This is very 
annoying, really, Minna,’ he said with a sigh. ‘At any other 
time, it would have been a perfect godsend; but now—one 
can’t drag him away from poor Audouin’s bedside. Tell the 
gentleman, Antonio,’ he went on in Italian, ‘that Mr. Winthrop 
ean’t possibly see him. It is most absolutely and decidedly im- 
possible.’ 

Antonio went away, and for half an hour more Colin and Minna 
conversed together in an undertone without further interruption. 
Then a knock came again, and Antonio entered with a second 
card. It bore the name of another famous Roman picture-dealer, 
the agent for the rival London firm. ‘ He says he must see Signor 
Vintrop without delay,’ Antonio reported, ‘upon important business 
of the strictest urgency.’ 

Colin hesitated a moment. ‘ This is really very remarkable, 
Minna,’ he said slowly, turning over the card in great perplexity. 
* Why on earth should the two principal picture-dealers in Rome 
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want to see Hiram Winthrop so very particularly on the same 
morning ?’ 

‘I can’t imagine,’ Minna answered, looking at the card curiously. 
‘Don’t you think, Colin, you’d better see the man and ask him 
what’s the meaning of it ?’ 

Colin nodded assent, and went to the door to speak to the dealer. 
As he did so, a second servant stepped up with yet another card, 
that of a Manchester picture-agent in person. 

‘What do you want to see Mr. Winthrop for in such a hurry?’ 
Colin asked the Italian dealer. ‘How is it you all wish to buy 
his pictures the same morning? He’s been in Rome a good many 
years now, but nobody ever seemed in any great haste to become 
a purchaser.’ 

‘I cannot tell you, signor, the dealer answered blandly ; 
‘but I have my instructions from London. I have a telegram 
direct from a most illustrious firm, requesting me to buy up the 
landscapes, and especially the American landscapes, of Signor 
Vintrop.’ 

‘And if Mr. Winthrop’s too ill himself to come and show me 
his studio,’ the Manchester agent put in, in English, ‘ perhaps, sir, 
you might step round yourself and arrange matters with me on his 
behalf.’ 

Colin hesitated a moment. It was an awkward predicament. 
He didn’t like to go away selling pictures when Audouin was 
actually dying ; and yet, knowing what he knew, and taking into 
consideration Audouin’s particular mental constitution, he saw in it 
a possible chance of saving his lifeindirectly. Something or other 
had occurred, that was clear, to make a sudden demand arise for 
Hiram’s pictures. If the demand was a genuine one, and if he 
could sell them for good prices, the effect upon Audouin might 
be truly magical. The man was really dying, not of fever, of 
that Colin felt certain, but of hopeless chagrin and disappoint- 
ment. If he could only learn that Hiram’s landscapes were meet- 
ing with due appreciation after all, he might perhaps even now 
recover. 

Colin went back to Minna for a few minutes’ whispered conver- 
sation; and then, having learned from Gwen (without telling her 
his plans) that Audouin was no worse, and that he would probably 
go on without serious change for some hours, he hurried off to the 
studio between the two intending purchasers. 

As he got to the door, he saw a small crowd of artistic folk, 
mostly agents or dealers, and amongst them he noticed a friend 
and fellow-student at Maragliano’s, the young Englishman, Arthur 
Forton. ‘Why, what on earth’s the meaning of this, Forton?’ he 
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asked in fresh amazement. ‘All the world seems to have taken 
suddenly to besieging Winthrop’s studio.’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ Forton answered briskly ; ‘I thought there was sure 
to be arun upon his bank after what I saw in Truman’s paper ; and 
I happened to be at Raffaele Pedrocchi’s when a telegram came in 
from Magnus of London asking him to buy up all Winthrop’s 
landscapes that he could lay his hands upon at once, and especially 
authorising him to pay up to something in cypher for Chattawauga 
Lake or some such heathenish Yankee name or other. So I came 
round immediately to see Winthrop, and advise him not to let 
the things go for a mere song, as Magnus is evidently anxious to 
get them almost at any price.’ 

Colin listened in profound astonishment. ‘Truman’s paper!’ 
he cried in surprise. ‘ Why, Winthrop positively assured me that 
Truman told him he ought to go back at once to America.’ 

‘So he did, no doubt,’ Forton replied carelessly. ‘Indeed, he 
tells him so in print in Fortuna Melliflua. Here’s the cutting: 
I cut it out on purpose, so that Winthrop might take care he 
wasn’t chiselled, as you were, you know, over “ Autumn and the 
Breezes.” ’ 

Colin took the scrap of paper from the little pamphlet from 
Forton’s hands, and read the whole paragraph through with a thrill 
of pleasure. 

‘And yet from this same entirely damned land of America,’ ran 
Mr. Truman’s candid and vigorous criticism, ‘some good thing 
may haply come, even as (cynical Nathaniel to the contrary 
notwithstanding) some good thing did indubitably come out of 
Nazareth of Galilee. The other day, walking by chance into a 
certain small shabby studio, down a side alley from the Street of 
the Beautiful Ladies at Rome, I unearthed there busily at work 
upon a Babylonian Woe one Hiram Winthrop, an American artist, 
who had fled from America and the City of Destruction to come 
enthusiastically Romeward. He had better far have stopped at 
home. For this young man Winthrop, a God-sent landscape 
painter, if ever there was one, has in truth the veritable eye for 
seeing and painting a bit of overgrown rank waterside vegetation 
exactly as Nature herself originally disposed it, with no nice 
orthodox and academical graces of arrangement, but simply so— 
weeds and water—no more than that; just a tangled corner of 
neglected reeds and waving irises, seen in an aerial perspective 
which is almost stereoscopic. Strange to say, this American 
savage from the wild woods can reproduce the wild woods from 
which he came, in all their native wildness, without the remotest 
desire to make them look like a Dutch picture of the garden of 
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Eden. Moreover, he positively knows that red things are red, 
green things green, and white things white; a piece of knowledge 
truly remarkable in this artificially colour-blind age of dichroic 
vision (I get my fine words from a scientific treatise on the subject 
by Professor Stilling of Leipzig, to whose soul may heaven be 
merciful), There was one picture of his there—Chattawauga Lake 
I think he called it—which I had it in my mind to buy at the 
moment, and had even gone so far as to purse up my lips into due 
form for saying, “ How much is it ?” (as we price spring chickens 
at market), but on deeper thought, I refrained deliberately, because 
I am now a poor man, and I do not want to buy pictures at low 
rates, being fully of opinion, on good warranty, that the labonrer 
is worthy of his hire. So I left it, more out of political than 
personal economy, for some wealthier man to buy hereafter. Yet 
whoever does buy Chattawauga Lake (the name alone is too 
repellant) will find himself in possession, I do not hesitate to say, 
of the finest bit of entirely sincere and scrupulous landscape that 
has ever been painted since Turner’s brush lay finally still upon 
his broken palette. And young Mr. Hiram Winthrop himself, 
I dare predict, will go back to America hereafter and give us other 
landscapes which will more than suffice to wash out the Babylonian 
woes whereupon he is at present engaged in sedulously wasting a 
most decisive and categorical genius.’ 

Colin took the scrap of paper in his hands, and went with 
Forton into the disorderly studio. 

‘ May I take it to show Winthrop and Audouin ?’ he asked. 

Forton nodded. 

They turned to the pictures, and Chattawauga Lake having been 
duly produced, Colin found himself at a moment’s notice turned 
into a sort of amateur auctioneer, receiving informal bids one 
after another from the representatives of almost all the best 
picture firms in the whole of England. He had soon got rid of 
Chattawauga Lake, and before an hour and a half was over, the 
agents had almost made a clean sweep of the entire studio. Even 
the Babylonian Woe was bought up at a fair price by one enthu- 
siastic person, on the ground that it had been immensely enhanced 
in value by being mentioned, although unfavourably, in a note of 
Truman’s. The great critic had simply made Hiram Winthrop’s 
fortune ; people were prepared to buy anything he might paint 
now, on the strength of Truman’s recommendation. 

As soon as Colin had got rid of the more pressing pur- 
chasers, he left Forton in charge of the studio, and ran back 
hastily to Audouin’s hotel. Would the good news be in time 
to save the dying man’s life? that was the question. Colin 
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wondered what he could make of it, and turned over the matter 
anxiously in his own mind, as he went back to Minna, Gwen, and 
Hiram. 


Cuarter XLVI. 
AUDOUIN SINKS OR SWIMS. 


Co.In entered the little salon once more with bated breath and 
eager anxiety. ‘Is he alive yet, Minna?’ he asked in a low tone, 
as she came to meet him, pale and timid. 

‘ Alive, Colin, but hardly more. The fever’s very serious, and 
Miss Russell says he’s wandering in his mind terribly.’ 

‘What’s he saying, Minna? Did Miss Russell tell you?’ 

‘Oh, yes, poor girl; she’s crying her eyes out. She says, 
Colin, he’s muttering that he has ruined Mr. Winthrop, and that 
he wished he was dead, and then they’d both be happy.’ 

Colin went in without another word to the sick-room, and 
stood awhile by the bedside, listening anxiously to poor Audouin’s 
incoherent mutterings. As he caught a word or two of his troubled 
thoughts, he made up his mind at once as to what he must do. 
Taking Hiram by the arm, he drew bim quietly without a word 
into the salon, ‘ Winthrop,’ he said,‘ I have something to explain 
to you. You must listen to it now, though it sounds irrelevant, 
because it’s really a matter of life and death to Mr. Audouin. 
I’ve just sold your Chattawauga Lake for seven thousand five 
hundred lire.’ 

Hiram started in surprise for a moment, and then made a 
gesture of impatience. ‘ What does that matter, my dear fellow,’ 
he cried, ‘when Mr. Audouin’s just dying?’ 

‘It matters a great deal,’ Colin answered; ‘and if you'll wait 
and hear, you'll see it may be the means of saving his life for 
you.’ 

Hiram sat down and listened with blanched face to Colin’s 
story. Then Colin began at the beginning and told him all he 
knew: how Audouin had lost heart entirely at Hiram’s want of 
success; how he had made a will, practically in Hiram’s favour ; 
and how he had gone out quite deliberately upon the Campagna, 
and caught the perniciosa, on purpose to kill himself for Hiram’s 
benefit. At this point Hiram interrupted him for a moment. His 
lips were deadly pale, and he trembled violently, but he said in 
his usual calm voice, ‘You do him an injustice there, Churchill. 
He didn’t do it on purpose. I know him better than you do. 
Whatever he did, he did half unconsciously by way of meeting 
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fate half way only. Mr. Audouin is quite incapable of breaking 
his promise.’ 

Colin heard him and nodded acquiescence. It was no time, 
indeed, for discussing the abstract points of Audouin’s character. 
Then he went on with his story, telling Hiram how the picture- 
dealers had come to him that morning, how he had sold Chat- 
tawauga Lake and several other of his pieces for excellent prices, 
and how the influx had been wholly due to a single paragraph in 
Truman’s Fortuna Melliflua. As he spoke he handed Hiram the 
cutting toread,andHiram read it rapidly through with an unwonted 
sense of relief and freedom. ‘I don’t know, Churchill,’ he said 
when he had finished. ‘I can’t feel sure of it. But I think it 
has come in time to save his life for us.’ 

They concerted a little scheme shortly between them, and then 
they went into the sick-room once more, where Audouin was now 
lying somewhat more quietly with his eyes half open. Hiram 
held up his head and gave him a dose of the mixture which had 
been ordered for him at moments of feebleness. It seemed to 
revive him a little. Then they sat down by the bed together, and 
began talking to one another in a low tone, so that Audouin could 
easily overhear them. He was less feverish, for the moment, and 
seemed quite sensible ; so Colin said in a quiet voice, ‘ Yes, I sold 
Chattawauga Lake to old Focacci, who acts as agent, you know, for 
Magnus of London.’ 

Audouin evidently overheard the words, and took in their 
meaning vaguely, for his eye turned towards Colin, and he seemed 
to listen with some attention. 

‘How much did you sell it for?’ asked Hiram.. He hated 
himself for even seeming to be thus talking about his own wretched 
pecuniary business when Audouin was perhaps dying, but he knew 
it was the only chance of rousing his best and earliest friend from 
that fatal torpor. 

‘Seven thousand five hundred lire,’ answered Colin. 

‘ How much is that in our money?’ 

‘In English money, three hundred pounds sterling,’ Colin 
replied, distinctly. 

There was a little rustling in the bed, an attempt to sit up 
feebly, and then Audouin asked in a parched voice, ‘ How many 
dollars ?’ 

‘Hush, hush, Mr. Audouin,’ Colin said gently, pretending to 
check him, but feeling in his own heart that their little ruse had 
almost succeeded already. ‘ You mustn’t excite yourself on any 
account.’ 

Audouin was silent for a moment; then he said again, in a 
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somewhat stronger and more decided manner, ‘ How many dollars, 
I say: how many dollars ?’ 

‘ Five into seven thousand five hundred,’ Hiram reckoned with 
a slight shudder, ‘ makes fifteen hundred; doesn’t it, Churchill ? 
Yes, fifteen hundred. Fifteen hundred dollars, Mr. Audouin.’ 

Audouin fell back upon the pillow, for he had raised his head 
slightly once more, and seemed for a while to be dozing quietly. 
At last he asked again, ‘ Who to, did you say ?’ 

‘Focacci of the Piazza di Spagna, agent for Magnus and 
Rickson of London.’ 

This time, Audouin lay a long while ruminating in his fevered 
head over that last important disclosure. He seemed to take it in 
faintly bit by bit, for after another long pause he asked even more 
deliberately, ‘ How did Magnus and Rickson ever come to hear of 
you, Hiram ?’ 

Colin thought the time had now come to tell him briefly the 
good news in its entirety, if it was to keep him from dying of 
disappointment. ‘Truman has written very favourably about 
Winthrop’s abilities as a landscape painter,’ he said gently, ‘in 
his Fortuna Melliflwa, and a great many London dealers have sent 
telegrams to buy up all his pictures. I have been round to the 
studio this morning, and sold almost all of them at high prices. 
Truman has spoken so well of them that there can be very little 
doubt Winthrop’s fortune is fairly made in real earnest.’ 

They watched Audouin carefully as Colin spoke, for they feared 
the excitement might perhaps have been too much for him: it 
was a risky card to play, but they played it in all good intention. 
Audouin listened quite intelligently to the end, and then he 
suddenly burst out crying. For some minutes he cried silently, with- 
out even a sobto break the deathlike stillness. The tears seemed 
to do him good, too; for as he cried, Gwen, banging over him 
eagerly, noticed that little beads of moisture were beginning to 
form faintly upon his parched forehead. In their concentrated 
anxiety for Audouin’s life, neither she nor Hiram had yet found 
time adequately to realise their own good fortune; they could only 
think of its effect upon the crisis of that terrible fever. 

Audouin cried on without a word for ten minutes, and then he 
asked once more, ina weak voice, ‘ What did Truman say? Have 
you got Fortuna?’ 

Colin took out the paragraph once more and read it all over, 
omitting only the Babylonian Woe, which he feared might have 
the effect of distressing Audouin. When he had finished, Audouin 
smiled, and answered, smiling faintly, with a touch of his wonted 
self, ‘Then, like Wolfe, I shall die happy;’ and after a moment he 
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added, in a feebly theatrical fashion, ‘Theyrun. Whorun? The 
Philistines, to buy his pictures. Then I die happy.’ 

‘No, no, Mr. Audouin,’ Gwen cried passionately, lifting his 
white hand to her lips and kissing it fervidly. ‘You mustn’t 
die. For our sakes, you must try to live and share all our happi- 
ness.’ 

Audouin shook his head slowly. ‘No, no,’ he said ; ‘the fever 
has got too strong a hold upon me. I shall never, never recover.’ 

‘You must, Mr. Audouin,’ Colin Churchill said resolutely. ‘ If 
you go and die after all, I shall never forgive you. You've got 
nothing to die for now, and you mustn’t think of going at last 
and doing anything so wicked and foolish.’ 

Audouin smiled again, and turning over on his side began to 
doze off in a feverish sleep. He slept so long and so soundly that 
Gwen was frightened, and insisted upon sending for the doctor. 
When the doctor came, it was growing dark, and Audouin lay 
still and peaceful like a child in the cradle. The doctor felt his 
pulse without awakening him. ‘ Why,’ he cried in surprise, ‘ he 
seems to have been very much excited, but his pulse is decidedly 
fuller and slower than it wasthis morning. Something unexpected 
must have oecurred to make an improvement in his condition. I 
think the crisis is over, and he'll get round again in time with 
good nursing.’ 

Gwen and the hired nurse sat up all that night with him. 





Cuarter XLVII. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL, 


AUDOUIN’s recovery was slow, of course; but he did recover ; 
and as soon as he was safely out of all danger, Gwen and Hiram, 
now fairly on the road to fortune, proposed that they should forth- 
with marry. The Colonel had almost given up active opposition 
by this time; he knew that that girl’s temper was absolutely un- 
governable; and besides, they said the shock-headed Yankee 
fellow was beginning to make quite a decent livelihood out of his 
painting business. So the Colonel merely answered when Gwen 
mentioned to him the date she had fixed upon, ‘ You'll go your 
own way, I suppose, Miss, whatever I choose to say to you about 
it, and threw no further obstacles in the way of the ceremony. 
‘And Gwen,’ Hiram said to her, as they walked together down 
the path by the Cascatelli at Tivoli a few days before the wedding, 
‘we'll take the Tyrol, if you'd like it, for our wedding tour, 
darling,’ 
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‘Yes,’ Gwen answered, ‘we will, and we'll never come back 
again to Rome, to live I mean, Hiram, but go to Switzerland, or 
Wales, or Scotland, or America. You must go, you know, where 
you can find what you most want to paint—your own beautiful 
delicate landscapes. I always knew that that was what you could 
do best ; and I always told you that there at least you had real 
genius.’ 

Hiram’s answer was of a sort that cannot readily be put down 
in definite language; and yet Gwen understood it perfectly, and 
only murmured in a low soft tone, ‘Not here, Hiram, not here, 
there’s a dear good fellow.’ The bushes around were fairly thick and 
screening, to be sure, but still, in the open air, you know, and in a 
place overrun with tourists like Tivoli—well, it was certainly very 
imprudent. 

When Colin Churchill heard that Hiram and Gwen had definitely 
fixed the day for their own wedding, he put on his hat and went 
round to the English quarter to call for Minna. They walked 
together up from the Piazza del Popolo, by the Pincian and 
Esquiline, towards the straggling vineyards on the Ceelian Hill. 
There the young vines were coming into the first fresh leaf, and 
the air was thick with perfume from the jonquils and liiaes in the 
neighbouring flower gardens. 

‘Minna darling,’ Colin began quietly, and Minna flushed 
crimson and thrilled through to her inmost marrow at the sound 
of the words, for Colin had never before called her ‘ darling.’ She 
looked at him full of tender surmise, and her bursting heart stood 
still for a moment within her bosom, waiting to know whether it 
was to bound again with joy or flutter feebly in disappointment. 
After all, then, Colin Churchill really loved her! 

Colin noticed the evident tokens of suspense upon her dark 
cheek, with the hot blood struggling red through the rich gipsy 
complexion, and wondered to himself that she should feel so deeply 
moved by the simple question he was going to ask her. Had they 
not always loved one another, all their lives long, and was it not a 
mere question of time and convenience, now, the particular day 
they fixed upon for their marriage? He could hardly understand 
the profoundness of her emotion, though he was too practised 
an observer of the human face not to read it readily in her flushed 
features: for after all, it was nothing more than settling the final 
arrangements for a foregone conclusion. 

‘Minna darling,’ he said once more, watching her narrowly all 
the time, ‘Winthrop and Miss Howard-Russell are going to be 
married on Thursday fortnight. I was thinking, dearest, that if 
you could arrange it with your people so soon, it’d be a good plan 
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for us to have our wedding at the same time, for I suppose you 
don’t think a fortnight too short notice after such a long en- 
gagement ?’ 

Minna trembled violently from head to foot as she answered, 
with a little tremor in her voice, ‘ Then Colin, Colin, oh Colin, you 
really love me!’ 

Colin caught her small round hand tenderly in his and said 
with a tone of genuine surprise, ‘ Why, you know perfectly well, 
my own darling little Minna, I’ve always loved you dearly. All 
my life long, darling, I’ve always loved you.’ 

It was well that Colin held the round brown hand tight in his 
that moment, for as Minna heard those words—those words that 
her heart had longed so long to hear, and whose truth she had doubted 
to herself so often—she uttered a little loud sharp cry, and fell 
forward, not fainting, but overcome with too sudden joy, so that 
her head reeled, and she might have dropped unconscious, but 
that Colin caught her, and pressed her in his arms, and kissed her, 
and cried to her in surprise and self-reproach, ‘ Why, Minna, 
Minna, darling Minna, my own heart’s darling, you knew I loved 
you; you must have known I always loved you.’ 

Minna’s heart fluttered up and down within her bosom, and 
heaved and swelled as though it would burst asunder that tight little 
plain black bodice. (Why do not dressmakers allow something for 
the natural expansiveness of emotion, I wonder.) It was so sweet 
to hear Colin sayso; and yet even now she could hardly believe her 
life-long daydream had wrought out at last its own fulfilment. 
‘Oh, Colin, Colin,’ she murmured through her tears—for she had 
found that relief—* you never told me so; you never, never told 
me you loved me,’ 

‘Told you, Minna!’ Colin cried with another kiss upon the 
trembling lips (and all this on the open Ccelian too); ‘ told you, 
Minna darling! Why, who on earth would ever have dreamt of 
deliberately telling you. But you must have known it ; of course 
you must have known it. Haven't we been lovers together, darling, 
from our babyhood upward ?’ 

‘But that was just it, Colin, Minna answered, brushing away 
her tears, and trying to look as if nothing extraordinary at all had 
happened. ‘We had always known one another, of course, and 
been very fond of one another, like old companions, and I wasn’t 
sure, with you, Colin, whether it was love or merely friend- 
ship.’ 

‘And with yourself, Minna?’ Colin asked, taking her soft wee 
hand once more between his own two; ‘tell me, darling, which was 
it, which was it ?’ 
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Minna’s face gave her only answer, and Colin» accepted it 


silently with another kiss. 

There was a minute’s pause again (the Cceelian is really such a 
very awkward place for lovemaking, with all those horrid prying 
old priests poking about everywhere), and then Minna began once 
more: ‘You see, Colin, you seemed so cold and indifferent. You 
were always so wrapped up in your marble and your statues, and 
you didn’t appear to care a bit for anything but art, till I almost 
grew to hate it. Oh, Colin, I know the things you make are the 
most beautiful that ever were moulded, but I almost hated them, 
because you seemed to think of nothing on earth but your clay 
and your sculpture. I was afraid you only liked me; I didn’t feel 
sure whether you really loved me.’ 

‘Minna,’ Colin said soberly, standing up before her and looking 
full into those bright black eyes straight in front of him. ‘I love 
you with all the love in my nature. I have loved you ever since 
we were children together, and I have never for one moment 
ceased from loving you. How could I, when you were Minna? If 
I ever seemed cold and careless, darling, it was only because I 
loved you so thoroughly and unquestioningly that it didn’t occur 
to me to waste words in telling you what I thought you yourself 
could never question. My darling, if I’ve caused you doubt or pain, 
I can’t tell you how sorry I am for it. Ihave worked for you, and 
for you only, all these years. Don’t you remember, little woman, 
long ago at Wootton, how I always used to make images for 
Minna? Well, I’ve been making images for Minna ever since. 
I never for a moment fancied you didn’t know it. But now, as I 
love you, and as you love me, tell me, darling, will you marry me 
on Thursday fortnight? Don’t say no, or wait to think about it, 
but answer me “ yes” at once, now do’ee, Minna, do’ee.’ 

That half-unconscious, half-artful return on Colin’s part to the 
old loved familiar dialect of their peasant childhood was more than 
Minna’s bursting little heart could ever have resisted, even if she 
had wanted to—which she certainly didn’t. With the tears once 
more trickling slowly down her cheek, she answered softly, ‘ Yes, 
Colin ;’ and Colin pressed her hand a second time in token of the 
completed contract. And then the two turned slowly back towards 
the great city, and Minna tried to dry her eyes and look as though 
nothing at all out of the way had happened against her return to 
the Via Clementina. 

Gwen and Hiram Winthrop, in their little cottage in North 
Wales, are within easy reach of many wild bits that exactly suit 
Hiram’s canvas. His natural genius has full play now, and at the 
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Academy every year there are few pictures more studiously avoided 
by the crowd, and more carefully observed by the best judges, than 
Mr. Winthrop’s, the famous American landscape painter’s. Now 
and then he pays a short visit to America, and sketches unbroken 
nature, as he alone can sketch it, in the Adirondacks, and the 
White Mountains, and the Upper Alleghanies; but for the most 
part, as Gwen simply phrases it, ‘Wales and Scotland are quite 
good enough for us.’ Once a year, too, he runs across for a month 
or six weeks to Rome and Florence, where Colin and Minna are 
always glad to give him and his wife a hearty welcome. Even the 
Colonel has relented somewhat in a grim official Anglo-Indian 
fashion, and as he jogs Gwen’s youngest boy upon his knee to the 
tune of some Hindustani jingle about Warren Hastings, he reflects 
to himself that after all that shock-headed Yankee painter fellow 
isn’t really such a bad sort of person by way of a son-in-law. 

And Audouin? Audouin has sold Lakeside, and flits to and 
fro uneasily between Europe and America in a somewhat vague 
and purposeless fashion. Sometimes he stops with Colin Churchill 
at Rome (on a strict pledge that he won’t go out alone without 
leave to stroll upon the Campagna), and sometimes he wanders by 
himself, knapsack on back, among the Swiss or Tyrolese mountains ; 
but most often he gravitates towards Bryn-y-mynydd, on the slopes 
of Aran, where Gwen still greets him always in most daughterly 
fashion with a kiss of we'come. Gwen’s little boys are firm as a 
rock upon one point, that except daddy, there isn’t a man in the 
world at all to be compared for starting a squirrel or scaring a 
pine marten to Uncle Audouin. But what his precise claim to 
uncleship may be is a genealogical question that has never for a 
moment troubled their simple unsophisticated little intellects. 
They hold ingenuously that a rocking-horse apiece upon their 
birthdays, and a bright new gold half-sovereign on every visit, is 
quite sufficient guarantee for that naif and expansive title of 
kinship. 


(The End.) 











